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LETTERING 
PROBLEMS 


Solve them EASILY 


vith WRICO 


=< SIGN-MAKER 


See how EASY the SIGNMAKER is to use! 


Select size, style and Position the guide holder Place the letter guide on Start lettering. Admire your work! 
color you wish. — it won't slip. holder. 


WRICO SIGNMAKER GUIDES cover a wide range 


in size and style . . . suitable for every purpose! 
and...WRICO INKS DRY INSTANTLY! 


SPECIAL 
“EDUCATORS’ INTRODUCTORY 


SPECIAL” OFFER 


Complete kit with: 

Felt Pen BF with ink and accessories — specify color. 

Guide Holder. 

3 Lettering Guides for 1” Manuscript Lettering — 
capitals, lower case letters and numerals. 


Handsome Hinge Cover Case. Complete set — only 
$8.35, postpaid. 


ATTENTION Audio-Visual 


Directors and Dealers: 


Write for information on free film strip illus- 
trating the making of signs. 


WHO NEEDS WRICO? 


TEACHERS * SCHOOLS +» CHURCHES + STORES +» PHOTOGRAPHERS 
TELEVISION STUDIOS * HOSPITALS +» HOTELS * MOTELS + CLUBS 
FACTORIES and any one who wants professional lettering at low cost. 


If your Audio-Visual, Art or School Supply Dealer does not 


have WRICO, write for Catalog 555. 
‘'WORLD’S FOREMOST MAKER OF LETTERING GUIDES”’ 


WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO., NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


(WRIcO) 

Here are 
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New Plan Bodes Well for Business Memberships 


REVISED MEMBERSHIP PLAN and 

the vigorous leadership of Jack 
Kennan (SVE) and Fred Powney 
(McGraw-Hill) are two factors cer- 
tain to insure the success of this year’s 
drive for business members. (The 
campaign is in fact already underway 
and showing results, according to 
Florence Fan.) 

The new membership plan, product 
of a good deal of negotiation behind 
scenes at the Seattle Convention has 
now been polished and perfected to 
the mutual satisfaction of leading busi- 
ness members of DAVI and the DAVI 
Board and Executive Committee. 

“We have done much to make the 
DAVI-Commercial balance sheet look 
better,” Mr. Kennan, president of 
SVE and co-chairman of the business 
membership committee, told DAVI 
members at the business meeting in 
Seattle. He predicted that with the 
ironing out of difficulties inherent in 
the old plan, increased commercial 
support would be much in evidence 
at the 1960 Convention. 

Here in detail is the new plan: 

For audiovisual firms with more 
than five persons on the payroll, the 
membership fee will be $50. (This 
means persons on the payroll with ad- 
ministrative, sales, and professional 
assignments such as sales staff, re- 
search staff, etc.) 

For firms with five or less persons 
on the payroll (administrative, sales, 
or professional), the membership fee 
will be $25. 

Membership runs one year from the 
date of receipt of payment. Regional 
and state field representatives and loca! 
dealers are invited to become DAV! 
members at the regular $5 and $8 
rates. It is hoped that parent organiza- 
tions will either buy individual mem- 
berships for their representatives or 
otherwise encourage them to join. 


Business memberships entitle your 
organization to: 

1. Active participation in DAVI. 

2. Recognition as one of the busi- 
ness organizations actively support- 
ing the national program of DAVI 
with the privilege of using a special 
insignia on exhibit booths, publica- 
tions, etc. 
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3. Knowledge of current trends and 
events in the AV field indispensable 
to business organizations. 

4. The right to designate one em- 
ployee as a voting member of DAVI. 
In no case, however, shall an indi- 
vidual be entitled to more than one 
vote. 


Kennan 


Powney 


5. One subscription to AU DIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION (9 issues 
plus Convention Report). 

6. One subscription to AVCR (four 
issues per year). (AVCR ordinarily 
comes with $8 memberships only.) 

7. Service packets — selected pam- 
phiets and booklets on current topics. 

8. Free copies of special DAVI pub- 
lications, usually two each year. 

9. Research information which has 
been assembled by, or is available to, 
the staff of the Department. 

10. Preference in choice of exhibit 
booths at all DAVI Conventions. 


Co-Chairman Powney, manager of 
dealer sales for the Text-Film Depart- 
ment of Mc-Graw-Hill, sums up his 
attitude toward DAVI membership in 
this recent statement: 

“DAVI as a professional organiza- 
tion of specialists in the audiovisual 
field has made many valuable contribu- 
tions to the AV industry.” He cites 
specifically DAVI’s role in insuring 
a place for audiovisual materials and 
equipment in the National Defense 
Education Act; DAVI efforts in secur- 
ing lower postal rates for audiovisual 
materials; and DAVI activity in the 
drive for better school buildings. 

“With the nominal DAVI business 
membership rates now in effect,” Mr. 
Powney continued, “it is more impor- 
tant than ever that all companies sup- 
port DAVI 100 percent in its current 
program. I feel certain that the busi- 
ness member will be fully repaid by 


being recognized as an active partici- 
pant in DAVI.” 

Others on the business membership 
committee are: William C. Lee, presi- 
dent, Pix Film Service, Inc., 34 East 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Ben Peirez, Viewlex, Inc., Long Island 
City 1, New York; Lee Jones, Neu- 
made Products Corporation, 250 West 
Street, New York 19; Julien Bryan, 
The International Film Foundation, | 
East 42nd St., New York 17; Paul 
Cox, Director, Educational Film Sales 
Department, Coast Visual Education 
Co., 5620 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28 Calif.; and Jack W. Stine, 
Manager, Contract Department, Stand- 
ard School Service, 3827 First Avenue 
North, Birmingham 6, Ala. 


Here Are Your Candidates! 


Chairman Charles F. Schuller of 
the DAVI Nominating Committee an- 
nounces this slate of candidates for 
the 1960-61 elections. + 

For President-Elect: James J. Mc- 
Pherson, chief of the Dissemination 
and Services Section, Educational 
Media Branch, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Ernest Tiemann, associate pro- 
fessor of education and director of 
the Visual Instruction Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Texas; and, Don G. Wil- 
liams, director of the Audio-Visual 
Center, Syracuse University. 

For Vice President: Otis McBride, 
director of the Audio-Visual Center, 
Florida State University; Clyde Mil- 
ler, director, Division of Audio-Visual 
Education, Ohio State Department of 
Education; and E. Dudley Parsons, 
consultant in visual education, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. 

Delegates-at-Large: Russell E. Bag- 
ley, supervisor of instructional ma- 
terials, Sarasota County (Florida) 
Schools; Lee W. Cochran, executive 
assistant, Extension Division, State 
University of lowa; William H. King, 
coordinator of audiovisual education, 
New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation; Edith Davidson Lind, director, 
Audio-Visual Department, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools; W. C. Meierhenry, pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Nebraska; Jack H. McKay, coordi- 
nator of instructional materials, Cor- 
pus Christi (Texas) Public Schools; 
Marie McMahan, audiovisual consult- 
ant, Battle Creek (Michigan) Public 
Schools; Harry J. Skelly, chief, Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; 
and A. W. VanderMeer, associate 
dean, College of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Photographs and biographical 
sketches will appear in November; bal- 
lots will be mailed in early December. 
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Have You A Better Mouse Trap? 


From time to time readers write tell- 
ing of some practice which has saved 
money, helped the teacher utilize AV, 
improved production, facilitated selec- 
tion, overcome handicaps in an old 
building, or made use of old materials 
in a new way. In March we hope to 
print the best of these and invite others 
to submit short “testimonials” which 
might compete favorably. Caution: 
They must be short and to the point, 
preferably accompanied by one good 
picture. Deadline, January 1. 


New Publications 


Classroom Teachers Speak on Utili- 
zation of Teacher Time. This is a 16- 
page report on the Study Conference 
on the Utilization of Teacher Time 
which took place last November at 
NEA headquarters. Copies are avail- 
able for 25 cents each from the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

The study covered these areas: Why 
should the profession be concerned 
about the effective use of teacher time? 
What are the factors which make for 
effective utilization of teacher time? 
What can classroom teachers do to 
make effective use of time? and, What 
can administrators, and professional 
organizations do to help teachers make 
effective use of time? 


The report has this to say about 
materials: “The instructional materials 
a teacher uses have a pronounced ef- 
fect on his time. First of all, he must 
have available the basic tools needed 
to do the best teaching job including 
tape recordings, motion pictures, and 
other mechanical aids. Textbooks, ref- 
erences, and supplies must be ready 
prior to the beginning of the class 
period in which they are to be used. 
They must be used effectively in the 
class. The classroom teacher must or- 
ganize materials to make them read- 
ily available when needed by filing 
them systematically. He should keep 
materials up to date by discarding out- 
moded items and replacing them with 
new ones.” 


Mathematics for the Academically 
Talented Student, and Science for the 
Academically Talented Student. Both 
60 cents each from the Project on the 
Academically Talented Student, 
Charles E. Bish, Director, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Both of these are pamphlets in a series 
being prepared by the Project in coop- 
eration with the professional organiza- 
tions in various subject fields. Book- 
lets on the social studies and English 
are scheduled for release shortly. 
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“I’m enthusiastic about this au- 
dio-visual project for the precise 
reason that it is an aid to the 
teacher.” 


Dr. Theodore Huebener 
New York City Schools 


PATHESCOPE BERLITZ 


AUDIO VISUAL 


FRENCH LANGUAGE SERIES 


Completely new and stimulating series of 40 color sound 
filmstrip lessons adapted for classroom use from the 
famous Berlitz course. 


Flexible teacher’s tool designed specifically for audio- 
oral instruction. Do your students need to know... . 


How is French used in daily conversations? How does 
it really sound? 

40 multi-voice recordings 

more than 35 native French voices 

time-tested pauses for repetition 


What is France like? How do its people live? 
40 color filmstrips—about 45 frames each 
correlated with the recordings 
with French people in natural situations 
photographed entirely in France 


Plus: detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English 
script, French scripts for students, the Verb 
Finder. 


Each set of five lessons includes an additional recording 
for review and further aural practice. Linguistic knowl- 
edge and skills developed through conversational epi- 
sodes. Filmstrips and recordings designed to be used 
together and also each separately, in both class and 
laboratory. 


The French Language Series comes under the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education Act. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES TO BE READY LATE 
1959—EARLY 1960. 


For further information write today to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC 
COLISEUM TOWERS, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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IS 
THE 
AV 
DIRECTOR 
INA 
SPEGIALTY 
BOX 


by Horace C. Hartsell 


egy ONT FENCE ME IN,” should be the cry of every 

audiovisual director. If he is a competent and 
sincere educator, he will respect the flow of authority 
and responsibility, but at the same time he has the 
right to expect to work on equal terms with his col- 
leagues to reach common educational goals. He will 
regard himself as a member of a team working to pre- 
pare an environment where students can study and 
learn. He will be aware that the success of the school 
program is in proportion to the amount of coopera- 
tive effort put forth by faculty, staff, and students, and 
he will know that the program suffers if even a single 
staff member permits himself to be sealed off in a 
“specialty box.” 

The complexity of present-day society forces the 
school to maintain a curriculum that is in constant 
change. No longer can the curriculum be constructed 
and handed down by a few specialists. It is impossible 
to be a superintendent only, a special teacher only, or 
an audiovisual director only. Interest and effort must 
go beyond the specialty if the established goals are to 
be reached. The specialists and the teachers must work 
together in a continuous curriculum development pro- 
gram to meet the needs of students. There are no 
“boxed-in” curriculum areas in a dynamic educational 
program. 

Applied to the audiovisual director, what does this 
mean? What are the symptoms that should warn the 
AV director who is becoming encased? 

Often he finds himself working in an instructional 
materials program whose chief characteristic is expend- 
ability. Equipment, materials, and the implementation 
effort are considered as luxury items to be lopped off 
the budget with the slightest financial squeeze. At other 
times the director is associated with a sympathetic ad- 
ministration, providing abundant audiovisual materials 
which slowly decay through disuse—clear evidence 
that there has been no curriculum plan. 

In either case the audiovisual director is well ad- 
vised to look to himself to determine how he has lost 
touch with the team. Has he become so enmeshed in 


his issue grew out of a short-lived 

debate among members of AVI's 
editorial board. That the audiovisual 
director is a functioning member of 
a curriculum team—not merely the 
implementer of a curriculum deter- 
mined by others—was an_ issue 
quickly settled. 

But a thornier question arose. 
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his own specialty that he can no longer get beyond it? 
Most of us are familiar with the type of audiovisual 
director who is more interested in the mechanics of 
projection than in the workings of the curriculum. 

Preoccupation with “gadgetry” indicates an audio- 
visual director who is either insecure in his role or 
ignorant of its possibilities. While it is logical to as- 
sume that the school authorities recognize the value 
of instructional materials (otherwise they would never 
have hired the director in the first place), still the 
“scope of the office” is determined by the director 
himself, as is the degree to which he is accepted by 
his colleagues. A good device, if you are a director 
and want to find out how you stand, is to ask others on 
the staff—the superintendent, principal, teachers, and 
even those who work for you—what they think your 
function is. The answers may sometimes shock you, 
but they will show up the weaknesses (if any) in your 
performance. 


There’s No Substitute for Education 


Frequently when you find a weak audiovisual direc- 
tor, boxed in by his own insecurity, you find one who 
lacks basic professional education. Normally it is as- 
sumed that the audiovisual director is the possessor of 
a sound educational philosophy, has completed ad- 
vanced professional study, and is familiar with cur- 
rent educational trends. He is usually a certified teacher 
with a minimum of a master’s degree and one who has 
benefitted from membership in professional organiza- 
tions. These however, are basics; they do not guarantee 
that colleagues will beat a path to his door. To inspire 
this type of response the audiovisual director must 
also know the instructional picture in his own school 
system—he must understand the purposes of all edu- 
cational activities therein, have a working knowledge 
of instructional materials for every grade level, and 
develop sufficient understanding of the curriculum to 
inspire confidence among the teaching staff. Most 
teachers are sincerely interested in information that 
will help them do a better job. They do not resent 


consultative service; it is “indoctrination” that they 
dislike. Thus, while confidence is essential to an ef- 
fective audiovisual director, his confidence must be 
based on the fact that he has something to offer. 


Check the Personality Factor 


But suppose your man is as many-sided as a Schweit- 
zer and professionally as sound as the proverbial dol- 
lar. Still he has been unable to break the retaining 
wall to give significant leadership to curriculum devel- 
opment. Chances are the deficit is a personality factor. 
It has been said that the audiovisual director must 
possess the patience of Job, the tenaciousness of an 
Edison, the friendliness of a Carnegie, and that, above 
all, he must like people and be willing to serve. Obvi- 
ously one does not start out with all of these attributes 
and seldom is a lifetime sufficient for developing them. 
But, if you are an audiovisual director and feel that 
you are in a specialty box, restricted and unwanted, 
start looking for the difficulty by examining yourself. 
If many of the above attributes are missing, that may 
be why you find yourself working in a small corner, 
by-passed in important curriculum matters. 

It is not the intention of this writer to advocate or 
even suggest that the audiovisual director of a school 
system become the curriculum director. The audiovisual 
director does not direct or supervise teaching, but he 
does suggest and demonstrate means whereby teachers 
may facilitate learning. He enjoys the confidence of 
the curriculum director, who consults him on all cur- 
riculum problems dealing with instructional materials 
and who depends on him to work with teachers in 
the development of curriculum units. In fact, the audio- 
visual program is an ideal pivot point for an inservice 
curriculum development program. 

Finally, it is important to remember that types of 
curriculum are not the determining factors that “box 
in” audiovisual directors. Even the most traditional 
curriculum has sufficient latitude for proper use of 
audiovisual instructional materials. 


When the audiovisual director 
fails to make the team, what are 
the causes? How can the AV di- 
rector be sure of his role and ex- 
ercise it to the fullest? Dr. Hartsell, 
who examines these problems, is as- 
sociate director of the audiovisual 
center at Michigan State University 
and a frequent contributor to AVI. 
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The articles that follow illustrate 
ways in which curriculum objectives 
can be expedited through a cooper- 
ative approach. Note here that the 
audiovisual director emerges as a 
participant in planning councils on 
state and regional level—his role in 
these instances calling for service far 
beyond his “specialty box.” 
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DISSEMINATION 
VIA 

THE CONFERENCE 
METHOD 


by O. L. Davis, Jr. 


Cc A CONFERENCE MOBILIZE the efforts of key edu- 
cational leaders within a region to give widespread at- 
tention to ways in which effective utilization of instruc- 
tional materials can be disseminated? This question 
guided the work of the Regional Leadership Planning 
Conference held in Nashville, Tennessee, August 10- 
12. All of the evidence is not yet in, but an appraisal 
of results to date indicates an affirmative answer. An 
early conclusion is that this conference, which involved 
educational leaders in Kentucky, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia, probably points a new direction for the devel- 
opment of instructional materials programs in a curricu- 
lum framework. 

Conducted jointly by DAVI and ASCD under con- 
tract to the U. S. Office of Education as part of its im- 
plementation of Title VII, Part B, of the National De- 
fense Education Act, the Nashville meeting was a pilot 
conference to determine what procedures will give ed- 
ucational leaders the best opportunities to plan their 
own dissemination programs, and to provide for con- 
tinuing assistance in implementing those plans. Coordi- 
nators were Harold Wigren, associate director of the 
Division of Audiovisual Services, NEA, and O. L. 
Davis, Jr., associate secretary of ASCD. Depending 
on the evaluation of this first conference and activities 
following it, the Office of Education may schedule simi- 
lar projects in other regions. 

An outcome of major portent for Tennessee was the 
formation of a Tennessee Commission on Instructional 
-Resources which has already scheduled its first meet- 
ing for late October. The nucleus of this new organiza- 
tion’s membership is the group that worked together in 
Nashville. Others will be invited to membership in order 
to insure statewide representation. 

The Tennessee leaders listed a number of long-range 
goals, among them, state and regional workshops to 
acquaint school personnel with new uses of media and 
materials; promotion of statewide educational radio 


Dr. Davis, associate secretary, ASCD, has taught in the 
Texas public schools, has been an elementary school prin- 
cipal, and was supervising teacher (Junior High School) 
in the Peabody Demonstration School at Nashville. He 
received his B.A. and M. Ed. from North Texas State Col- 


lege and his Ph. D. from George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 
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and television networks; and establishment of regional 
centers for production, demonstration, and distribution 
of instructional materials and services. 


A statewide conference, perhaps to be held in Louis- 
ville, and patterned after the Nashville conference, will 
be the first objective of the Kentucky participants. As 
in the case of the Tennesseans, the Kentucky conferees 
plan to involve other professional groups in the state. 
They beljeve that regional and local workshops will 
result from this state conference. 


Plans Patterned on Nashville 


West Virginia professional leaders plan to incorpo- 
rate much of the substance of the Nashville conference 
in their organizational activities during the coming 
year. For example, an entire session of the state lead- 
ership conference of the Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion will be devoted to demonstrations and discussion 
of effective materials usage. A major address at a West 
Virginia CTA state meeting will focus on the same 
theme. One of the state administrators’ associations 
may include an instructional materials workshop as 
the major part of its annual meeting. Long range ef- 
forts in West Virginia will relate the concepts devel- 
oped at Nashville to the re-study of teacher education 
programs now being planned in the state; to inservice 
programs in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages; and to the School Improvement Program 
emphasizing curriculum and learning. 


Among many specific plans made, the group agreed 
to work for a strong audiovisual organization within 
the state with membership from each county. An in- 
structional materials workshop for teachers is being 
considered as a feature of the 1960 summer session at 
West Virginia University. The West Virginians present 
at the conference will meet in early spring, 1960, to 
evaluate the success of the plans they made and to for- 
mulate next steps. 


Great care was given to the manner in which partici- 
pants to this pilot conference were selected in order 
that it would make a strong impact on the region. 
Nominations of leaders (not necessarily the current 
status leaders) were secured from professional groups, 
the state departments of education, and colleges and 
universities. Among the’43 who accepted invitations 
were superintendents, instructional supervisors, audio- 
visual directors, librarians, state department personnel, 
classroom teachers, principals, college professors and 
deans, extension service directors, and state education 
association staff members. Members of the local ar- 
rangements committee were Sam P. Wiggins, acting 
dean of instruction, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, and Marshall P. Gunselman, director of the audio- 
visual center, David Lipscomb College. Curtis P. Ram- 
sey, associate director, Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College, served as confer- 
ence summarizer. 
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The conference was organized so that participants 
were challenged to look critically at the instructional 
materials programs in their states and, in light of their 
discoveries, to plan programs that would best fit their 
needs. The conference was neither an audiovisual con- 
ference nor a curriculum conference. It did emphasize, 
however, the cross-media use of all types of instruc- 
tional materials, resources, and media. It gave major 
attention to television and foreign language laboratories, 
but also considered the more familiar materials. Equip- 
ment, building facilities, and adaptation of old buildings 
were treated in panel discussions. (Buildings also 
cropped up in the state plans, where closer association 
with architects was called for.) 


As planned, the conference had two distinct parts— 
a structured or “lay-it-out” phase, followed by an un- 
structured, or “planning” phase. While the conference 
was essentially an opportunity for participants to plan 
together, many of them admitted that they themselves 
needed to know more about materials and their value 
in the classroom. Thus, the first half of the confer- 
ence was used to provide insights as to what needed to 
be disseminated and to create enthusiasm for encour- 
aging sound instructional materials programs. 


Ernest Tiemann, director of the bureau of visual in- 
struction, University of Texas, keynoted the conference 
with a visualized presentation of ways that instruction 
can be improved through a cross-media approach. Al- 
though materials were emphasized, the focus of Dr. 
Tiemann’s address was on the improvement of the 
learning situation. This point of view was underscored 
in the demonstration that followed by Ellen Millman, 
Gay Primary School, Clayton, Missouri. 


The Theory Behind the Demonstrations 


Even though a material may be common to a large 
number of schools, it is still a “new” material for those 
who have never used it. Also, a different, or creative 
use of a familiar material often helps one to appreciate 
its broad potential. At least, these were the ideas that 
prompted the conference planners to schedule con- 
current sessions where a variety of materials were 
either demonstrated, projected on screen, or explained 
in detail. Consultants in this phase of the program were 
Marshall Gunselman, Ellen Millman, Ernest Tiemann, 
and Otis McBride, director of the audiovisual center 
at Florida State University. 


No conference examining educational communica- 
tion in the year 1959 could ignore the foreign language 
program where the use of electronic equipment has 
begun to demand the best in resources—both human 
and material. Joseph Hutchinson, specialist in foreign 
languages for the U. S. Office of Education, drew on 
a recent film from Wayne State University in his dis- 
cussion of this new giant among educational media. 
The film, Language Teaching in Context, was a for- 
tunate choice for many of the participants who were 
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relatively uninitiated in this area. [For a thorough dis- 
cussion of electronic equipment in language teaching 
see the September issue of AVI.] 

Arguments commonly advanced for and against the 
use of educational television (which also rated an en- 
tire session) were reviewed by Sam Wiggins of Pea- 
body, who also discussed ways in which TV can be 
put to work in a school program. Later a panel of 
conferees with television experience pointed up the 
many problems, possibilities, and needs in this field. 
Since large areas in the three states represented at 
the conference have experimented little with educa- 
tional television, Dr. Wiggins’ session was particularly 
to the point. 

During the initial or dissemination phase of the con- 
ference, the participants were given little time for in- 
teraction. They worked, listened, viewed, and read. 
After a day and a half of such activities, however, they 
were ready to take over. At this point the conference 
broke up into small groups and much interaction took 
place. 


Participants Examine Local Needs 


The planning phase opened with an assessment by 
the participants of their local needs and resources. 
After examining their needs, they identified the per- 
sons and organizations within their states whom they 
most needed to reach and defined the appropriate 
leadership channels. Meeting mostly in state groups, 
they worked in individual “think” sessions, buzz groups, 
and small work groups. For the most part the partici- 
pants, themselves, supplied the leadership. Conference 
consultants included Zephyrin A. Marsh, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company; and Adrian TerLouw, 
educational consultant, Eastman Kodak. 

Specific dissemination plans developed by each state 
were discussed by the entire conference, then re- 
examined and revised. Since the conferees were not 
organized as an Official body within their state, each 
felt free to commit himself to follow through, both with 
regard to his own organization and in terms of pos- 
sible cooperation with other organizations. Participants 
felt the importance of assuming responsibility for their 
state programs from this point on—with the knowledge 
that consultative help would be furnished under the 
project. They agreed that local initiative must be kept 
paramount if state dissemination programs are to suc- 
ceed. 

The U. S. Office of Education and the NEA may be 
viewed, then, as catalysts in bringing leaders together 
to look at themselves in a way that would not otherwise 
have been possible. This was not the first cooperative 
conference for materials and curriculum specialists. 
Many have been conducted in the past. But never before 
has a conference brought these two groups together 
with administrators and key leaders of teachers’ organi- 
zations. This perhaps is the significance of the Nashville 
conference. 
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WILLIAM T. STABLER 


INTEGRATION THE SUMMIT: and 


the Social Studies 


O READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE the significance of the 
Tikeier Summit workshop of 1958 is twofold. It 
demonstrates a unique approach to integrating AV and 
the curriculum and it represents a pioneering attempt 
for the producer and user of audiovisual materials to 
work together in an integration effort. To educators 
in California the workshop had the added significance 
of involving the social studies program which is under- 
going thorough revision in this state. 

Among important results were 37 criteria for the se- 
lection and production of social studies materials, a 
recommendation to promulgate these criteria among 
producers and audiovisual directors throughout Cali- 
fornia, and possibilities for combining the findings of 
the materials specialists at Donner Summit with those 
of the social studies revision committee, for incorpora- 
tion into the teacher education program. 

Since 1954 the State Central Committee for the So- 
cial Studies has been working on a curriculum design 
for Kindergarten through Grade 14 which would, in 
effect, teach the social studies by focusing on basic 
generalizations stated at a fairly high level of abstrac- 
tion. According to the plan, these generalizations could 
be broken down into sub-generalizations, restated in un- 
derstandable language, and emphasized at various levels 
of the K-14 sequence. 

Obviously this departure from the traditional cur- 
riculum—emphasis on universal concepts rather than 
on accumulated facts—would render many existing ma- 
terials and textbooks obsolete. It was clear to those 
studying the curriculum revision that any new mate- 
rials selected must assure adequate coverage of all 
themes as set forth in the K-14 sequence and that the 
content of these materials must focus on concepts and 


The author is chief of the Bureau of Audio- Visual Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, and a 
member of the AVI editorial board. 
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ideas. The curriculum planners were also aware that 
the range of materials must be wide enough to give 
flexibility to the teaching-learning situation. 

Meantime in California, both audiovisual and cur- 
riculum personnel had become increasingly conscious 
of two basic needs in the materials field: the need for 
increased proficiency in the selection of audiovisual 
materials; and, the need for producers to have some 
understanding of the curriculum and its objectives and 
to become aware of the quantity and quality required 
in audiovisual materials. The importance of attacking 
this double-barreled problem from the state level came 
into focus as the work on the social studies revision 
claimed attention. In the offices of the California State 
Department of Education the chief of the Division of 
Instruction, Jay Davis Conner, and the chief of the Bu- 
reau of Audiovisual Education, Francis W. Noel (now 
retired) and his staff, George Ormsby and the writer, 
saw opportunities for exploring the problem of select- 
ing and producing materials for the social studies while 
the curriculum was still in formative stage. 


One Hundred and One Educators 


The result was the workshop at historic Donner 
Summit sponsored by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and Sacramento State College and attended by 
101 educators. Among audiovisual personnel were 32 
producers and 40 audiovisual directors and consult- 
ants. Numbered among other participants were cur- 
riculum directors and consultants, librarians, school 
administrators, and teachers. Members of the staff were 
Lelia A. Ormsby as workshop director, H. J. McCor- 
mick, Elizabeth Noel, and Kenneth Norberg, all of 
Sacramento State College; Francis W. Noel as work- 
shop coordinator, Lloyd Bevans, George W. Ormsby, 
Harry J. Skelly, Agnes M. Frye, Herbert D. Gwinn, 
Donald E. Kitch, and Carl A. Larson, all of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; Armen Sarafian, 
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Pasadena City Schools; Lucille Gansberg, Lassen 
County Schools; Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University; 
and Maud Lindemann, Madera County Schools. 

Before tackling their main objective—to develop a 
rationale for the production and selection of audio- 
visual materials—participants spent hours studying the 
proposed new program for the social studies as ex- 
pressed in a progress report and tentative recom- 
mendations of the Central Committee. Professor Hanna 
of Stanford who lectured for one and one-half days 
on this aspect of the workshop was supplemented by 
Elizabeth Noel, Armen Sarafian, and Erleen Culver, 
a participant from the Washington Unified School Dis- 
trict. The gist of their presentations which will give 
some idea of the direction of the California social 
studies revision, was as follows: 

Basic generalizations which are the syntheses of a 
larger number winnowed from the several social sci- 
ences by specialists in the social sciences field, serve 
as goals and are in fact the basis of the social studies 
program. These generalizations are statements of a 
universal nature such as: “Past events are essential to 
understanding the present and planning the future’; 
“Change is a condition of human society”; “Interde- 
pendence is a constant factor in human relationship”; 
and so on. 


The Uses of a Generalization 


These broad generalizations can be reduced to work- 
able sub-generalizations which become reference points 
for specific grade levels. The thinking behind this ap- 
proach is in part that generalizations increase learning 
retention. Contributing also is the current stress on 
preparing the pupil for a world in constant change 
where the ability to handle a concept becomes more 
useful than knowing facts. At the same time it is recog- 
nized that effective concrete experience, audiovisual 
resources, and precise procedures of instruction are 
essential in helping the child develop abstract gen- 
eralizations. 

Encompassed in the generalizations are the basic 
human activities, which, according to Professor Hanna’s 
lectures to the workshop group, become the scope of 
the curriculum, replacing the old scope of geography, 
history, and civics, now inadequate because life is not 
lived in these separate categories. The new scope is 
expressed in terms of activities in which man has en- 
gaged to meet his needs ever since time began. Ten 
in number, they are: Transporting; Communicating; 
Producing, Exchanging, Distributing, and Consuming; 
Protecting Lives and Property and Conserving; Re- 
creating; Educating, Organizing and Governing; Ex- 
pressing Esthetic Needs; Expressing Spiritual Needs; 
and, Creating and Producing Tools, Techniques, and 
Capital Goods. These categories, according to Dr. 
Hanna, make up the “totality of citizenship activities 
in which competence is necessary.” They suggest con- 
tent drawn from both the ongoing life of the pupils 
and from the literature of the social sciences. 


The sequence, Dr. Hanna said, “should not be hap- 
hazard, nor should it be determined solely by child 
nature or by inner logic of content.” He suggested a 
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sequence based on the “expanding communities of 
man.” For instance, beginners study family commu- 
nity, then progress to school community, neighbor- 
hood community, and through eight other stages as 
follows: local, state, regional and national communi- 
ties; then to regions of nation communities which are 
the United States and the Inter-American community, 
U. S. and the Atlantic Community, and the U. S. and the 
Pacific Community; and finally to U. S. and the World 
as the Home of Mankind. Thus at junior-college level 
the area of emphasis might be “ways of coping with 
a changing world.” At this stage students are also likely 
ready for a systematic historical or geographical study. 

Dr. Hanna emphasized the importance of following 
the sequence of the expanding communities, but stated 
that the pace can well be left to local decision. 

Armed with these essentials and grouped accord- 
ing to grade level (with one exception) the workshop 
participants looked at films in terms of how well they 
emphasized a given generalization; which item (or 
items) of the basic human activities of the scope was 
exemplified; and how appropriate the film proved for 
their selected grade level. (See Figures 1 and 2.) Two 
other key factors which the reviewers constantly kept 
in mind were the growth characteristics of boys and 
girls and certain widely accepted learning principles 
set down by the Central Committee. 

The groups varied in the ways they worked—some 
began by previewing several motion pictures, film- 
strips, and recordings during which they searched for 
the manner in which generalizations Were treated. As 
a result of these previews they established criteria which 
they tested and refined by reviewing further materials. 
Other groups began by canvassing catalogs and listing 
resources with which they were familiar, recalling from 
past preview sessions the relationships of these mate- 
rials to the generalizations under consideration. These 
reviewing activities contributed to the formulation of 
the rationale—the prime purpose of the workshop— 
but, significantly enough, they also disclosed a num- 
ber of gaps in the organization plan for the social 
studies revision. For instance, one group considering 
nine given areas of emphasis for the junior college 
curriculum discovered what seemed to them an over- 
emphasis in the fields of economics, sociology, and 
anthropology. Furthermore, the nine themes made no 
provision for excellent existing films on world his- 
tory, civilizations, and geography which, in the opinion 
of the group, definitely affect American institutions and 
government. 


Utilization Left to Future Study 


The rationale which evolved is expressed in a state- 
ment of “principles, assumptions, and agreements” and 
the 37 criteria. These are stated in the 111-page re- 
port of the Donner Summit workshop beginning on 
page 74. The report states that some of the “items 
have heavy emphasis on use,” although comprehensive 
consideration was not given to that aspect of audio- 
visual education. Development of a rationale for “use” 
was left to a future workshop. The report also states 
that the 20 “principles, assumptions, and agreements” 
are essential to a wise use of the criteria. Some of the 
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statements are of a general nature; others show the ef- 
fects of integrating AV with content at the planning 
stage, to wit: 


Audiovisual materials embrace many media, and pro- 
vide an immediate source of current happenings which 
are an inherent part of good social studies. 


Audiovisual materials can be produced and made avail- 
able quickly in order to keep pace with rapid changes 
in our world and with demands of the foreseeable fu- 
ture; thus they implement changes in the social studies 
program. 


Social studies generalizations, concepts, and basic hu- 
man activities should be consulted as a guide in the 
selection and production of materials. 


Audiovisual materials present a specific amount of ma- 
terial in a controlled period of time, thus they can 
result in an economy of social studies learning time. 


Economy of pupil learning time in this century is a 
vital consideration, and audiovisual materials for the 
social studies can make a significant contribution in this 
direction. 


There is a spiral pattern of recurring social science 
concepts and generalizations which means that audio- 
visual materials should be structured for the grade level 
of optimum use but may be used at more than one 
grade level. 


Integration Shows Up in Criteria 


The 37 criteria developed and tested during the two- 
week seminar and intended for both producers and 
“users” of audiovisual materials, was perhaps the most 
important tangible result of the meeting. Some of these 
statements are again of a general nature, such as, the 
title should be indicative of content; the date of pro- 
duction, producer, and sponsor should be clearly in- 
dicated; narration must be relevant to images on the 
screen; the narrator should have a pleasing voice; dram- 
atization to instill interest should not distort basic facts, 
etc. 

Other criteria which show more plainly the evidence 
of intensive study of the social studies curriculum by 
materials specialists are: 


Materials should essentially deal with one generaliza- 
tion (or a limited number of related generalizations). 
If sub-generalizations are included, they should sup- 
port the main one. 


A generalization may cut across as many of the basic 
human activities as needed to put the key point across. 


The film should induce self-identification with the gen- 
eralization being taught, and wherever possible estab- 
lish empathy through desirable emotional involvement. 


Subjects of a controversial nature must be accurately 
and fairly treated. 


Basic concepts of the rights of the individual in develop- 
ing world citizenship indicate that materials should 
emphasize a respect for the differences in customs and 
traditions of peoples and cultures. 


The emotional content of materials should be directed 
toward socially desirable understandings, attitudes and 
appreciations. 


Material should include only that content which it can 
adequately portray. 
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The positive approach to the development of any audio- 
visual materials for the social studies is preferred to the 
negative. 


A film should include only that content which is needed 
to adequately present or develop a concept or gen- 
eralization. 


Sponsored films that have relationships to the social 
studies should meet content and production criteria. 


There should be a permanent two-way channel of com- 
munication between educators and producers in plan- 


Figure 1 
CHECKLIST—RESTATEMENT OF GENERALIZATIONS 
(Fourth Grade) 

+ 1. Past events influence the present, which cannot be 


understood without the knowledge of the past. 


A. Events occur in some sort of sequence. 


+i 1. Natural environment infwences the 
course of events and behavior. 

@) 2. Cause-effect relationships of events. 

ce) 3. Objective interpretation of past events 


influence our action. 


_ 4. Great individuals and their achieve- 
ments infivence the present. 


B. Change is a condition of human society. 


+ 1. The tempe of change has increased. 

o;0o; 0 2. Social values and standards of be- 
havior change. 

+ ° 3. Events have significance beyond the 
place of origin 

° 4. Our present civilization reflects the total 
world cultures. 

°o 5. Culture is the creation of human activities 
and may be altered by human activities. 

°o 2. All people have contributed to our cultural heritage. 

oi+/)]0 A. Many of every age have made use of the 


same basic social functions in adjusting to a 
world of matter, intellect, and spirit. 


° B. It is possible to draw basic principles and 
implications for our understanding affairs 
from the background of our present society. 


+ MAJOR EMPHASIS 
O MINOR EMPHASIS 
— MINUS 


California Geography (Water & Weather) 


Story of California Agriculture 
Indians of California—Village Life 
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ning for production of audiovisual materials for a 
dynamic curriculum. This would imply constant evalua- 
tion of materials and open lines of communication of 
these findings to the producer. 


A Second Function Recognized 


The planning staff recognized at the outset that gen- 
eralizations were not the whole show; that part of the 
function of the social studies program is to develop 
skills, behaviors, and attitudes. However, because of 


Figure 2 
BASIC HUMAN ACTIVITIES CHECKLIST FOR USE IN 
PREVIEWING AV MATERIALS 
(Mark “+” if activity is given major emphasis, “\/” if 
given minor emphasis. Leave space blank if the 
activity is not a clear and definite part of the content.) 


BASIC | 
HUMAN ACTIVITIES 


AGRICULTURE 


CALIFORNIA 
| CALIF. GEOGRAPHY 


| WEATHER & WATER 


| EXPLORATIONS 
|| INTRODUCING 


| FRENCH 
| ICELAND 


ideas, and feelings 


| 


2. Educating 


| + | 


3. Expressing religious 
impulses 


| 4. Organizing and 
governing + | 
- 


5. Producing, exchanging, dis- | 
tributing, and consuming 
goods & services | + + 


life, health, resources, and 
| property 
| 


2 
2 
£ 
| 6. Protecting and conserving | b 3 
2 
2 
> 


science approach) 


goods 


9. Providing for esthetic 
expression 


MOST APPROPRIATE 


OTHER GRADE(S) FOR | 
WHICH USEFUL 7 | | 5 7 
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the time element, it seemed wise not to put them on 
the agenda but to consider them as possibilities for 
a second workshop. 

Since the Donner Summit workshop was the first 
attempt to integrate materials with curriculum in un- 
usual circumstances (while the social studies program 
was in the process of revision) and since one of the 
workshop conclusions was that the experiment has im- 
plications for other subject-matter areas, it might be 
worthwhile to relate the mechanics of the operation. 

During the first four days the workshop operated 
on a daily schedule of an opening general session at 
8:30 a.m. and a closing general session from 3:30 to 
4:30 p.m. These general sessions were devoted to an 
explanation of the social studies revision and other 
background information. Group meetings were held 
between the general sessions each day to provide op- 
portunity for discussion of the implications of the gen- 
eral sessions. Dr. Hanna’s day-and-a-half session took 
place the first week. The second week was devoted 
more to group work with but one general session per 
day. However preview sessions of audiovisual mate- 
rials were held each evening after dinner. Although 
on a voluntary basis, these preview sessions were very 
popular. 


Organized Along Familiar Lines 


During the first few days the workshop explored 
various ways of organizing its large number of par- 
ticipants. The organization by grade level was adopted 
chiefly because most of the workshop members were 
familiar with that type. On this basis, eight work groups 
were formed in four areas—primary, intermediate, 
junior high, and senior high and junior college. Each 
participant was free to join the group of his choice. 
When it was made clear that the groups could re- 
constitute themselves in any way they saw fit, one 
group decided to attack the workshop problem from 
kindergarten through Grade 14, thereby using a ver- 
tical rather than horizontal approach. A chairman, 
recorder, representative to the Steering Committee, 
and representative to the Editorial Committee were 
chosen by each group. Available staff members were 
invited to serve as consultants when needed. The groups 
submitted daily progress reports which were posted on 
a large chart. 

Briefly these were the steps used by the groups: (1) 
examination of the total proposed social studies se- 
quence in order to see its pattern; (2) study of themes 
and areas of emphasis for the grade levels assigned; 
(3) review of the generalizations; (4) selection of a 
few of these overall generalizations deemed most suit- 
able for the areas of emphasis at the specific grade 
level; (5) reduction of the generalizations into sub- 
generalizations and concepts pertaining to the basic 
human activities; (6) translation of these sub-generali- 
zations into statements which could be understood by 
teachers; (7) anticipation of the kinds of materials and 
experiences that will enable boys and girls to arrive at 
these selected generalizations. (Here the groups were 
able to draw on background information provided by 


(Continued on page 245) 
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Vas You Efer in 


THEN THIS IS AN _ INVITA- 
TION to come to that fabulous 
city known as the ‘Gateway to the 
South, where the welcome mat grows 
larger with each visit.” 

Thus read the invitation from the 
Audio-Visual Directors of Ohio in- 
viting DAVI to hold its 1960 Con- 
vention in Cincinnati February 29 to 
March 4. Headquarters will be in one 
of the country’s fine old hotels, the 
Netherlands-Hilton, formerly known 
as the Netherlands-Plaza, with addi- 
tional rooms in the Sheraton Gibson. 

It was not mere chance that 
prompted AVDO to select Cincin- 
nati as the 1960 Convention city. Half 
of the population of the United 
States can reach Cincinnati overnight. 
Eight main trunk-line railroads, plus 
the American, TWA, Delta, and 
Piedmont airlines make arrival and 
departure time a matter of your se- 
lection. Because of this central loca- 
tion and easy accessability, conven- 
tion planners expect registration to 
reach at least 2000. 

In the selection of the theme, “Con- 
centrating Educational Forces,” the 
National Convention Committee felt 
that the content of the Convention 
should be tied closely with curriculum. 

“We need to take a look at the 
actual influence that instructional ma- 
terials have on the curriculum,” says 


Miller 


Lamping 
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Lee Campion, co-chairman of the 
National Convention Committee with 
Clyde Miller, “and in the light of 
this, ponder effective ways to make 
the potential of these materials count 
by working more closely with cur- 
riculum planners.” 

“We need to look at ourselves in 
terms of how other areas interpret 
the audiovisual field to see where we 
stand now and whether we are tak- 
ing our rightful role in the educa- 
tional family,” says Co-Chairman 
Clyde Miller. 


Usual Fare Plus New Features 


Along with the customary general 
sessions, demonstrations, concurrent 
sessions, and occupational interest 
sections, the Convention this year will 
schedule an_ invitational seminar. 
This group will tackle the important 
question of teacher education in terms 
of what kinds of positions are open- 
ing now in the field of education 
communications and what types of 
positions will be called for five years 
hence. Also under consideration— 
with prospects of bringing in _for- 
eign resource persons—is a general 
session on international audiovisual 
education. 

All project committees will meet 
on Monday morning, February 29, 
and the Convention will close Friday 
noon, March 4, after a summary and 
evaluation of the invitational seminar. 
Thus the format for the 1960 Con- 
vention, which is to be implemented 
by the national office and the state 
and local committees, takes into con- 
sideration the diversified needs of 
DAVI members. 

It will facilitate setting up the oc- 
cupational interest sections if DAVI 
members will indicate on a postcard 
to the national office the areas in 
which they would like to work, stat- 
ing whether their services will be 
available during the Convention as 
consultants in these areas. 

To assist Co-Chairmen Clyde Mil- 
ler and Lee Campion, President Wal- 
ter Bell has selected these DAVI 
members to serve on the National 
Convention Committee: Russell Bag- 
ley, supervisor of instructional ma- 
terials, Sarasota County, Florida; Joel 
A. Benedict, audiovisual director, 
Arizona State College; Clarence O. 
Bergeson, audiovisual director, Uni- 


by Roy 0. Hinch 


versity of Maine; John Borza, chief 
of visual education, Cleveland public 
schools; Edgar Dale, Ohio State; J. 
C. Fitzgerald, director of the division 
of continuing education, Oklahoma 
A&M; Roy A. Frye, audiovisual di- 
rector, Roswell, New Mexico; George 
Hammersmith, supervisor of visual 
aids, Toledo; Richard D. Hubbard, 
lecturer in audiovisual education, 
University of Wisconsin; F. Joseph 
Lamping, supervisor of visual aids 
exchange, Cincinnati; F. Edgar Lane, 
supervisor of instructional materials, 
Dade County, Florida; Otis McBride, 
audiovisual director, Florida State 
University; David Pascoe, assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruc- 
tion, La Mesa, California; Henry C. 
Ruark, consultant in instructional ma- 
terials, Oregon State Department of 
Education; Donald W. Smith, audio- 
visual director, Kansas City public 
schools; and Roy P. Wright, coordina- 
tor of the film center, University of 
Washington. 

Ralph Hall, AVDO president and 
Joe ‘Lamping are co-chairmen of the 
AVDO Steering Committee. Others 
on the Committee are: Margaret 
Saylor (hospitality), Marion Seitz 
(local program), Roy Wenger (co- 
ordinator of general sessions), George 
Hammersmith (student operators 
clubs), Karline Brown (film screen- 
ing), John Sittig (special features), 
Tom McQuay (registration), John 
Dome (services), and Roy Hinch 
(publicity). Also, Nate Quillen, Ed- 
ward Clark, John Borza, Clyde Mil- 
ler, Helen Seel, and Catharine Wil- 
liams. 


Largest Exhibit Ever 


DAVI members attending the 1960 
Convention will have an opportunity 
to visit the largest exhibit of audio- 
visual equipment and materials ever 
offered in DAVI convention history. 
Some exhibitors will be new com- 
panies, showing their equipment for 
the first time. For many of the old- 
line companies 1960 will be a_ pre- 
miére showing of new products. With 
the National Defense Education Act 
in its second year of implementation, 
with language laboratories on the up- 
swing and new science and math 
materials in demand, the 1960 ex- 
hibits will alone be worth price of trip. 
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Geloso Lightweight Is “Wish Come True” 


by William H. King 


f you have ever carried a tape 

recorder from building to building 
or floor to floor, you no doubt have 
wished that the unit you were carry- 
ing weighed much less. Manufacturers 
have tried, and in some cases have 
been successful, to reduce the weight 
of good tape recorders to the point 
where they are easily portable. Un- 
fortunately, we still have some “port- 
able” machines that weigh over 40 
pounds. 

Several months ago, I witnessed a 
demonstration of the Geloso tape re- 
corder which weighs about seven and 
a half pounds. As I first looked at 
it, | was impressed by its size, its 
weight, and the ease with which it can 
be carried. I have long believed that 
a tape recorder light enough for a 
woman teacher to carry home at night 
would do much to improve its use as 
an instructional tool. I believe that 
the Geloso is a case in point. 

It records at two speeds; either 
1-%” per second or 3-%4” per second. 
It is a dual-track recorder and, using 
’2ml. Mylar tape at 1-%” per second, 
will net over two hours of recording 
on a single reel of tape. I have one 
of these units in my possession and | 
used it rather extensively for a period 
of three weeks. 

I found that the microphone is 
extremely sensitive and capable of 
picking up a conference without diffi- 
culty. To prove this point to myself, 
I took the tape recorder to the last 
meeting of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mission on Public Information and 
recorded discussion during the first 
hour. All words were perfectly audible, 
even those picked up at a distance 
from the microphone. Another point 
which impresses me is the fact that 
it is possible to go from the re-wind 
position to the play position without 
risk of breaking the tape. There are 
not too many tape recorders on the 
market that can make this claim. This 
should be an important point for 
school use. 
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Also impressive is the fact that this 
unit doubles as a dictating machine. 
A flexible cable and a control permits 
the operator to stop, start, and back 
up the tape so that the typist can 
transcribe the material without diffi- 
culty. There are other dictating ma- 
chines on the market which utilize 
tape. We have one which we have used 
for some time in our regular office 
procedures. A comparative test was 
made with both machines by record- 
ing the same letter and without any 
prejudice at all I must admit that 
the Geloso was far superior, both in 
pickup and in playback quality. Of 
the few dictating machines that has 
a built-in speaker, this one has its 
own three-inch speaker which gives 
surprisingly good quality and volume 
for a unit this size. 

The only disagreement that I have 
with the claims of the manufacturer 
concerns fidelity for music. I will 
admit that at 3-%4 the Geloso records 
music as well as many tape recorders 
at this speed, but I do not recommend 
its purchase if it is to be used primarily 
for recording musical programs. The 
playback of properly recorded music 
on this machine is about equivalent 
to the tone and volume of a table 
model radio. This certainly is not 
objectionable, but it is not “hi-fidelity.” 


Some Minor Objections 


I have a few other minor objections 
to the Geloso. The machine does not 
have a counter or other method of 
locating a certain passage on the tape. 
The “fast forward” is not as fast as 
I would like it to be and, if your 
hands are as small as mine, you'll have 
difficulty getting the recorder in and 
out of its carrying case. The two-watt 
amplifier and the small speaker limit 
the size of the room in which this 
unit alone can be used for playback. 
(If a second amplifier is used, this 
objection is overcome.) However, I 
am convinced that the Geloso’s ad- 


vantages far outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. 

There are many accessories which 
come with this unit to make it ex- 
tremely flexible: attachments enable 
dictation to be carried on in an auto- 
mobile; the output of the unit can be 
fed into another amplifier, or an 
external speaker can be used; tele- 
phone conversations can be recorded 
easily, and so on. 

The unit comes packed in a very 
attractive case which holds the re- 
corder and accessories and is so de- 
signed that the machine can be oper- 
ated without removal. Perforations in 
the front permit sound to flow out. 
There are cut-outs in the back for 
plugging in the microphone and to 
reach the output jack. 

The name Geloso may not be 
familiar to many of you because this 
machine is made in Italy. There are 
those who will immediately say that 
goods made in foreign countries are 
suspect because of the problem of 
parts replacement. The yellow pages 
of your telephone directory will give 
you the name and telephone number 
of the distributor for Geloso in your 
state. In order to obtain his franchise, 
this distributor must have a proper 
repair center and must keep an ade- 
quate supply of spare parts to meet 
the.needs of the consumer. Along this 
same line, the owner’s manual which 
comes with each machine gives the 
schematic which shows all of the parts 
and the values of the parts so that 
any qualified radio repairman can 
take care of difficulties if the state 
distributor is not available. The tube 
which is most likely to cause difficulty 
is a I12AX-7, a standard American 
tube. There is one tube for which 
there is no American equivalent. 

I was interested to learn that Mr. 
Geloso, while born in South America, 
was educated in the United States and 
was, for many years, the chief engineer 
of the Pilot Radio Company in New 
York City. His experience in elec- 
tronics has certainly helped him fo 
develop a machine which is worthy 
of consideration by audiovisual direc- 
tors, school administrators, and teach- 
ers throughout the country. Last, but 
not least, the price, $179.50, puts the 
Geloso well within the means of most 
schools. 

Ask for a demonstration and you 
will have an opportunity to see if the 
weight and quality of this machine 
isn’t a “wish come true.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE: As we go to press 
Geloso informs us of a new mode 
which weighs only 6% lbs., is only 
4” high, 10” wide, and 5%” deep 
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It has one speed, 1-%, which because 
of a new recording head design per- 
mits the recording and playing of 
speech or music, although no claim 
is made to “high fidelity” music re- 
production. 

The new G-256/60 StenOtape takes 
a dual track tape for two hours of re- 
cording. The machine is a push-button 


operation and still jam proof, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers. The machine 
has a 3” speaker like its predecessor, 
has a split-second tape counter and 
a “fast forward” speed superior to 
the one before. A new carrying case 
is designed much like an attaché case. 
Priced nationally at $179.95, Federal 
tax included. 


Film Parade—Man Takes from Nature 


by Robert H. Burgert 


Geography of the United States (Cor- 
onet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1) 

The purpose of this well designed 
film is to locate the principal areas 
that account for the nation’s great 
mineral, agricultural, and industrial 
wealth. It reviews the historical de- 
velopment of the country and points 
up the great variations that exist in 
soil, climate, and crops produced. The 
cotton, corn, and wheat belts are 
identified. The film shows that one 
third of the land is irrigated or used 
as grazing range for cattle; it shows 
how water has influenced the location 
and growth of cities and trade; and 
how railways and highways combine 
with government to unite the various 
sections of the nation and its people. 
It further shows how machines tend 
to bring people into the cities where 
a greater variety of occupations and 
job opportunities exist. Excellent pho- 
tography combine with a smooth 
script to make this a highly interest- 
ing film. (500 ft, color, $137.50) 


Industrial Canada (Coronet) 

During the past 50 years Canada 
has capitalized on its rich natural re- 
sources to become the world’s sixth 
largest industrial nation, and the fourth 
largest exporter in the markets of the 
world. Basically an agricultural na- 
tion, Canada’s stepped up industrial 
activity is the result of changes 
wrought by World War II. Explora- 
tion on the pre-Cambrian shield (the 
large territory of Canada _ running 
down from the Hudson Bay region) 
has revealed resources of oil, minerals, 
and power. Forest and timber prod- 
ucts have increased rapidly. Newer 
industries include aircraft design and 
engineering, atomic research, a modern 
chemical industry that emphasizes syn- 
thetics and solvents, and petroleum 
engineering. As a result of this activ- 
ity, home and community develop- 
ment, like highway construction, have 
moved ahead rapidly. (600 ft, b-w, 
$90) 


Van on the Land (United World 
Films, Inc., 1145 Park Ave., New 
York 29) 

As one traces man’s development 
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and use of power, the concept that 
“power means production” becomes 
apparent. As man was able to im- 
prove his tools, his efforts as a farmer 
were rewarded more richly. As his 
trade tools were refined and his meth- 
ods of communication became better, 
his social development advanced and 
he emerged from serfdom to freedom. 
Opening the new world, harnessing 
the energy of oil and other modern 
sources of power, has given man mo- 
bility and freedom of action. These 
better ways of life, the film reports, 
are the end-products of free competi- 
tion applied to trade, invention, and 
production. World history and eco- 
nomics classes will find much valuable 
material in this film for discussion 
and further study. (800 ft, color) 


Farming in Europe—Asia (United 
World Films, Inc.) 

One of several in The World We 
Live In series, this film presents a 
cross section of farm life in nations 
of both Europe and Asia. France 
represents mixed farming and dairy- 
ing where farms are small and animal 
and hand labor common. Eastern 
European nations also depend upon 
mixed agriculture with many orchards, 
vineyards, citrus fruits and grains con- 
centrated in the broader valleys. North 
Africa depends on barley as its prin- 
cipal grain and looks to the dates of 
the oasis as a staple food. China, with 
its primitive ways and huge popula- 
tion, has primarily subsistence farm- 
ing. The East Indies produce crops 
such as sisal, kapok, rice, and tea. A 
fine review film for world geography. 
(800 ft, b-w) 


Animal Raising, Hunting and Fish- 
ing (United World Films, Inc.) 
Animals are raised for food, cloth- 
ing, and transportation in all parts of 
the world. This films reviews the oper- 
ation of a typical cattle ranch and the 
care and marketing of its products. 
In Australia, the sheep station pro- 
vides wool, hides, and meat. Inhab- 
itants of North Africa depend upon 
their herds of camel and goat, while 
the llama and alpaca, well-adjusted 
to the Andes, serve the needs of the 
Peruvians. In the Arctic wastelands, 


life is often dependent upon the herds 
of caribou and reindeer. By contrast, 
the inhabitants of the coastal region 
of Norway harvest one crop from the 
sea, and on their small farms produce 
livestock to vary their diet and pro- 
vide their essentials. A good survey 
film for world economic geography. 
(800 ft, b-w) 


Settling the Great Plains (McGraw- 
Hill, 330 West 42nd St., New York) 

This film presents, in a series of 
representative incidents, the problems 
and the struggles faced by those who 
moved into the dryer lands west of 
the 98th meridian. Early settlers 
passed over the great American Desert, 
leaving vast areas to cattlemen. Years 
of struggle between the cowboy and 
Indian characterized the period, with 
the six-shooter acting as the equalizer 
or final lawgiver. The coming of the 
railroads eliminated the great herds of 
buffalo and opened up rangelands to 
the homesteaders. Fence war followed, 
eventually resulting in the cultivation 
of the land, the establishment of gov- 
ernment and law, and ultimately in the 
improvement of the herds. This film 
is based largely on the work of the 
artists, Remington and Russell, and is 
a correlate of The American Adven- 
ture. (1200 ft, color) 


| Choose Chemistry! 


Designed to interest young people in 

science, particularly chemistry and mathematics. 
Tom, a ninth grode student, receives o 
chemistry set for his birthday ond takes it 
to school. His interest in it leads to a coreer 
in chemistry. Produced by Ruth O. Bradley, 
San Jose State College. 
15 MINUTES. COLOR $150, RENT $7.50; 
B&W $75, RENT $5. 


AND ON THE PRIMARY LEVEL... 


Kittens: Birth and Growth 


Two children are present when their cat gives 
birth to kittens. They learn to core for the 
pets during an eight-week span. This simple 
science lesson prepares children for later pictures 
on human growth and assists teachers in 
discussions about motherhood. A Lowbetts production. 
11 MINUTES. COLOR $110, RENT $5; 
B&W $60, RENT $3. 


Order your prints tedey! 
Write for free catelog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


RE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF. 


6509 DE LONGP 
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Practical, Sound, and Comprehensive 


ERE AT LAST is a book which in- 
H stead of talking about “adminis- 
tration” of audiovisual materials pre- 
sents sound advice and practical illus- 
trations of techniques. It should serve 
as a constant companion for both the 
newly appointed director of audio- 
visual education and the experienced 
practitioner. 

The author, Carlton W. H. Erick- 
son, has not written Administering 
Audio-Visual Services (The Macmil- 
lan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, 1959, 460 p.) as an inflexi- 
ble rule book, as witness his statement: 
“This book does not provide a recipe, 
but it does present some basic points 
of view that should aid the prospective 
director in his preparation for cre- 
ativity.” 

These “points of view” originate 
from many years of experience which 
Dr. Erickson garnered in the audio- 
visual field plus observations in many 
schooi, county and university film 
libraries which he visited in a recent 
12,000-mile tour of the United States. 
Add to these factors a good sampling 
of the literature—periodical, textbook, 
yearbook, manual and pamphlet—and 
you have the ingredients for Adminis- 
tering Audio-Visual Services. 

Scanning the chapter headings will 
give a quick survey of the book’s 
scope—The audiovisual director views 
his job; Essentials for expert per- 
formance; Teaching AV skills to 
teachers; Acquisition of materials and 


equipment; Facilitating the use of 
materials; The audiovisual center; 
Budgeting for audiovisual services; 


Expanding audiovisual center services; 
Public understanding and support; 
and, Systematic evaluation. 

Erickson purposes, in his own words, 
“to open up clusters of problems like- 
ly to confront the school sytem audio- 
visual specialist and to point out 
fruitful lines of attack on these prob- 
lems.” 

One of the key activities in expert 
audiovisual performance at the local 
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level, according to the author, is the 
appraisal of the curriculum and a 
resultant determination of just how 
“the wide range of available materials 
can fit into this organizational struc- 
ture in serving educational objectives.” 
General information in planning and 
development of teaching units is re- 
viewed, even to the extent of explain- 
ing educational terminology that af- 
fects the director's job. 

Another salient area in audiovisual 
practice is teaching AV skills to teach- 
ers. Suggestions made are broad in 
coverage and specific in application. 
The discovery by both teacher and 
administrator of areas of study is 
emphasized as a “team” project. 
“Needs for action that are recognized 
by teachers as well as by the audio- 
visual specialist are the only fruitful 
points of departure for inservice edu- 
cation programs,” writes Dr. Erickson. 
The pooling of information by audio- 
visual director, principal, supervisor, 
and teacher is the preliminary step 
which leads to action on the part of 
the director and to the proliferation 
of teaching experiences. The latter is 
achieved by involving selected staff 
members who can help develop a 
many-faceted inservice education pro- 


fs 4 


Carlton W. H. Erickson, direc- 
tor of the University of Con- 
necticut’s audiovisual center 
and member of AVI's original 
“interim editorial committee.”’ 


gram. Dr. Erickson stresses the vital 
concept that audiovisual teaching 
abilities must not be taught at all 
unless they are taught as professional 
accomplishments. 

In considering the acquisition of 
materials and equipment, Dr. Erick- 
son’s book gives basic information 
apart from the usual data on criteria 
for selecting specific aids (although 
they, too, are included). For instance, 
the preliminary paragraphs of this 
chapter explore carefully the answers 
to the question: “Which of the audio- 
visual materials should be acquired 
and incorporated into the service pro- 
gram?” 

The basic factors of teachers’ wants 
and needs, the nature of local school 
experience, school facilities, predicted 
service difficulties, scope of staff 
coverage, the roles that the materials 
play in meeting instructional needs— 
these are all analyzed as steps in set- 
ting policies. 

In discussing ways of facilitating 
the use of materials, Dr. Erickson 
presents a number of case studies— 
Los Angeles and Seattle, among others 
—to illustrate techniques for publiciz- 
ing information about audiovisual 
holdings. Various types of catalogs— 
card and printed lists—are described; 
and even more useful, their construc- 
tion in terms of staff time and activities 
is explored. Methods of keeping the 
catalogs up to date are compared 
and the distribution of catalogs to 
teachers is noted. The circulation of 
materials and equipment, including 
methods of delivery, is illustrated. 

Dr. Erickson presents the service 
system in each school building he 
observed in terms of needs of teachers. 
He covers (1) the assignment of 
equipment units to each building, (2) 
the projectionist crew, (3) the assign- 
ment of collections of materials to 
each school, (4) the planning of the 
school’s audiovisual service center, 
and (5) classroom equipment spe- 
cifications. 

Throughout the country Dr. Erick- 
son found that central office facilities 
ranged “from shacks to palaces,” but 
emphasized the fact that, regardless 
of external appearance, the audio- 
visual center “ought to be a vital 
pumping station with pipelines of 
service running to each classroom.” 
The author goes on to consider space 
needs and the layout of the center, 
taking into account the major types 
of materials and equipment to be 
housed and the kinds of professiona! 
service rendered. Staff organization it 
the center should in his view be deve! 
oped according to function: (1) ad 
ministrative and supervisory, (2 
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secretarial and clerical, (3) technical, 
(4) delivery, and (5) photographic 
and graphic production. Combinations 
of these functions are sometimes possi- 
ble, depending on the versatility of 
staff members. 


In this chapter on the audiovisual 
center, Dr. Erickson also discusses at 
some length the role of the building 
coordinator, listing his responsibilities 
and suggesting strategy for getting 
extra remuneration for him. He also 
touches on a third aspect of staff— 
building a system-wide staff for ac- 
complishing system-wide tasks such 
as formulating policy for recommenda- 
tion to the superintendent, selecting 
materials and equipment, writing man- 
uals, etc. 


Budget Based on Needs 


The analysis of budgeting proce- 
dures is detailed. The focal point is 
assistance to the director “in making 
good decisions about budget prepara- 
tion and administration.” “While these 
decisions demand good business sense,” 
Dr. Erickson writes, “they are first 
and foremost a product of the ability 
to identify needs and the ability to 
plan to meet those needs at an opti- 
mum tempo.” 


Even though the examples of budg- 
ets given may not serve as exact 
formulas, they merit careful atten- 
tion, as does some frank talk by the 
author on whether “to pad or not to 
pad the budget,” and whether “to 
hide or not to hide the cost.” 

The expansion of audiovisual serv- 
ices is Outlined in terms of actual 
patterns operating throughout the 
country. However, the author takes 
no responsibility for recommending 
the ideal, but urges “the director to 
be sensitive to instructional needs that 
demand new or modified services 
leading toward greater comprehen- 
siveness and efficiency.” The director 
who does so will be in a position to 
lead the way “at an optimum pace 
through his recommendations for 
taking action.” “Expansion” ranges 
from the development of a program 
in printed materials to television. 

The concluding portions of the book 
are an asset in implementing the eval- 
uation process, especially in terms of 
establishing systematic appraisal tech- 
niques. There are extensive up-to-date 
bibliographies throughout. 

This book should not be limited 


to audiovisual directors in school sys- — 


tems, but, allowing for some of the 
operational differences, should be of 
interest to audiovisual departments in 
colleges, universities, and public li- 
braries. —EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD 
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For You 4 | nfo rmation * the National Defense Education Act 


x A Report on 


* and Other Legislation 
by Anna L. Hyer 


* 


$150 Million Earmarked for NDEA 


ONGRESS HAS APPROPRIATED $150 

million for the National Defense 
Education Act as requested in the 
budget for fiscal 1960. This is an 
increase of $34.7 million over the 
amount appropriated in fiscal 1959. 
Funds are appropriated according to 
Title as follows: 


Title III (strengthening science, 
math, and modern foreign language 
instruction) for equipment and re- 
modeling, $60 million; for state super- 
visory services, $4 million. 

Title VI, language centers and re- 
search, $7,050,000; language _insti- 
tutes, $3 million. 

Title VII (new educational media), 
$3 million. 

Title X (improvement of statistical 
services), $1,500,000. 

Title II (loans to college students), 
$31 million. 

Title IV (graduate fellowships), 
$13,450,000. 

Title V, state programs for guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing, $15 mil- 
lion; counseling and guidance training 
institutes, $5 million. 

Title VIII (area vocational educa- 
tion programs), $7 million. 

Many of the NDEA programs un- 
der operation now were contingent on 
the 1959 Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill passed after the last issue of AVI 
went to press last spring. Signed into 
law by the President May 20, these 
appropriations made possible increased 
state allotments under Title III, funds 
for 12 additional foreign language in- 
stitutes under Title VI (which meant 
the government had about $1.5 million 
to finance 16 language institutes dur- 
ing the summer), and 19 research pro- 
posals approved earlier under Title 
VIL. 

As of midsummer all states and ter- 
ritories except five had Title III plans 
approved. These five and their reasons 
for delay were listed as follows by 
NAVA News July 20: Arizona—no 
state matching money available for su- 
pervision. Efforts are being made to 
work this out. Michigan—awaiting en- 
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abling legislation which is under con- 
sideration. Tentative plan has been 
submitted. Vermont—no funds for su- 
pervision; efforts are being made to ob- 
tain them. Tentative plan submitted. 
Wisconsin —- appropriation needed to 
provide matching funds for supervi- 
sion. No plan submitted. Wyoming— 
state law prevents participation until 
“the national budget is balanced.” 

[For new references pertaining to 
Title II] see A Guide to the Use and 
Procurement of Teaching Aids for 
Mathematics by Emil J. Berger and 
Donovan A. Johnson, from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (price, 75 cents) 
and the Purchase Guide for Programs 
in Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers (Ginn and 
Company, Boston).] 

C. Walter Stone, head of the Edu- 
cational Media Branch, announced 
“during the summer the approval of 34 
new research proposals, bringing the 
total to 69 and calling for expenditures 
of approximately $2.5 million for fis- 
cal years 1959 and 1960. Ten con- 
tracts for dissemination projects under 
Part B of the Title were also approved, 
involving expenditures of $127,000. 
Dissemination contracts, including ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1960 will involve 
approximately $1 million. (See page 
226 for a report of one of these proj- 
ects conducted jointly by DAVI and 
ASCD.) The Advisory Committee for 
Title VII meets again October 21-22 to 
consider all research proposals sub- 
mitted before the September | cut-off 
date. 


Keeping Posted? 


A brief description of research pro- 
posals and contract projects approved 
to date are listed in the June 1959 
News and Reports. [This useful little 
publication edited by Gertrude G. 
Broderick is issued after every meeting 
of the Advisory Committee for Title 
VII. It is yours upon request if you 


supply your official title with your 
name. Write to: Tithe VII—New Edu- 
cational Media, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C.] 

The NEA Legislation Division in its 
Washington Outlook on Education for 
May 28 reports that nearly every state 
which plans to improve its statistical 
system with funds under Title X has 
informed the U. S. Office of Education 
of intention to add more data-process- 
ing machines. 

Writes Outlook: “The states are 
looking to the machines for many 
things, according to Education Office 
officials. They want a speeding up of 
the processing and reporting of basic 
Statistics about education. They want 
accuracy unmarred by human error. 
They want a complex performance 
that turns out more than sums of fig- 
ures, that will do such things as run 
correlations among a dozen different 
factors—and do it in less than a dozen 
minutes. In short, they want a fast, 
economical way of doing a tremen- 
dously complicated job.” 

This should be of more than passing 
interest to DAVI readers since the or- 
ganization is working with the U.S. 
Office of Education and the state de- 
partments of education toward im- 
provement of statistics in the audio- 
visual area. 


NEA Opposes Amended Bill 


N AUGUST 24 the Education Sub- 
of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee re- 
ported an emergency school construc- 
tion bill providing $500 million in fed- 
eral grants for each of two years. This 
amended bill, known also as the Mc- 
Namara bill for one of its two spon- 
sors (Senators Pat McNamara and 
Phillip Hart, both D-Mich) is an al- 
ternative to the Murray Metcalf bill 
(S2) which would have provided 
funds for both teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. (See March issue 
of AVI, page 86.) 

As this issue goes to press, it is 
expected that the amended bill will be 
reported out of the full committee but 
that it will not reach the floor for de- 
bate until the Senate reconvenes next 
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Act 


Ex-DAVI Head 
On Title Vil Staff 


Jim McPherson 


J. J. McPherson, executive secretary 
of DAVI from 1951 to 1954, and 
more recently chairman of the audio- 
visual department at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, has accepted an appointment 
as chief of the Dissemination and 
Services Section, Educational Media 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. An- 
nouncement was made last month by 
C. Walter Stone, acting head of the 
Media Branch. 

Dr. McPherson will be in charge of 
the program for dissemination projects 
under Title VII of the National De- 
fense Education Act. According to a 
plan worked out July 1, the staff of 
the Educational Media Branch has 
been organized into two sections: re- 
search and dissemination. No one has 
yet been named to head up the for- 
mer. As acting head of the Branch, Dr. 
Stone replaces Kenneth Norberg who 
returned June 30 to his post at Sacra- 
mento State College. 


January. There is also little reason to 
expect House action in this session. 

On July 25, and again on August 
21, the NEA went on record as op- 
posing any kind of emergency legisla- 
tion. In both instances the NEA action 
was in accordance with the wishes of 
the NEA Representative Assembly as 
stated in a resolution passed at its 1959 
meeting in St. Louis. 

The NEA let it be known that if 
the emasculated version of S2 comes 
to the floor of the Senate the Associa- 
tion will press vigorously for a new 
amendment to make funds available 
for teachers’ salaries as well as school 
construction. 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Welfare, 
and Education, has also announced op- 
position to the McNamara bill as con- 
trary to President Eisenhower's budget 
policies. 
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partially darkened 


ght! 


you get excellent picture projection 
with Da-Lite’s Wonder-lite® LENTICULAR! 


Daytime slide and movie showings can 
be hampered by inability to darken a 
room—but not with the new Da-Lite 
Lenticular projection screen surface. 
You get bright pictures—outstanding 
color reproduction—under all conditions. 
Ideal for wider viewing angles, too, 
without eye fatigue. Non-scratching, 
washable vinyl surface assures years of 


service. Available in portable 
tripod and wall models. 


Write for literature and name of 
Da-Lite Franchised AV dealer 
in your area for a demonstration 
... and details on full line of 
Da-Lite Vidiomaster Screens. 


“The Standard By Which 
All Others Are Judged” 


Da-Lite” 


SCREEN 
COMPANY, INC. 
Warsaw, indiana 


“Serving Industry and Education for half a Century!" 


NDEA ROUNDUP 


In January the editors of AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION plan to 
print a number of short features 
and picture stories showing im- 
provements in audiovisual pro- 
grams throughout the country re- 
sulting from the National Defense 
Education Act. Aimed for are illus- 
trations in the mathematics, mod- 
ern foreign language, and science 
fields. School systems wishing to 
contribute short sketches should 
have them in the DAVI office by 
November 15. 


More on Languages 


References on Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary School (Circular No. 
495 Revised, June 1959) by Marjorie 
C. Johnston and Ilo Remer, 24 pages. 

Materials in Russian of Possible Use 
in High School Classes (Circular No. 
592, July 1959), by Ilo Remer, 25 
pages. 

Both are free from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. Write to Publications Inquiry 
Unit, or to Marjorie C. Johnston, Spe- 
cialist for Foreign Languages. 
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SNIDER 


DAVI President Walter Bell looms large at the 1959 NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly when for the first time Departments have voting voice. 


Summer Meeting Picks up NEA Theme 


by Robert C. Snider 


HE DAVI SUMMER MEETING held 
Ti: St. Louis on June 29 as a part 
of the 97th annual NEA convention 
attracted hundreds of people to the 
Statler Hotel Ballroom from 9:30 a.m. 
until 4 p.m. Organized on the concept 
of quality teaching, the DAVI pro- 
gram was closely related to the NEA 
convention theme, “Quality education 
opens windows on the world.” 

The morning session with President 
Walter S. Bell presiding featured an 
illustrated presentation by Maurice 
Mitchell, president of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, on “The Role of 
AV in Quality Teaching.” Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out that the AV director is 
now at the crossroads and must as- 
sume a broader responsibility for a 
new relationship of all kinds of com- 
munications media to the instructional 
materials field. He cited the National 
Defense Education Act as a personal 
career challenge for the AV special- 
ist who, he said, “must stand up in 
his local school system in the bright 
light of this legislation.” 

The session continued with a panel 
discussion, “Renaissance in Curricu- 
lum,” moderated by Nelle Lee Jenkin- 
son, assistant AV director, St. Louis 
Public Schools. This provocative group 
discussion was begun by Mrs. Aaron 
Fischer, chairman, St. Louis-St. Louis 
County White House Conference, who 
urged the establishment of clear-cut 
curriculum goals. 
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Another panelist, Arthur Wells 
Foshay, president-elect of ASCD, 
said that he was disturbed over the 
present concern for “mass, numbers, 
and money in education rather than 
concern for education itself.” He ex- 
pressed the idea that we must con- 
centrate on the individual learner 
rather than on “how much we can 
teach how many.” 

Katherine Chambers, science and 
mathematics consultant, St. Louis 
Public Schools, stressed the need to 
develop a spirit of humility in stu- 
dents without which we can never 
have adequate conservation of human 
and natural resources. She also stated 
the essential role of AV materials in 
keeping teachers informed on new 


subject-matter developments. James 
E. McKinney, instructor of modern 
languages, Purdue University, pointed 
out the increasingly important role of 
modern foreign languages in the cur- 
riculum as a means of making us 
aware of the problems of other people. 
Another panelist, Herbert Smith, 
chief, Science, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, U. S. Office of Education, 
made the point that “simply knowing 
about the natural world is not enough.” 
What we need to develop, said Smith, 
are “students who can adjust to an 
unforeseeable future—young people 
with an emotional commitment to act 
in the interest of mankind.” The morn- 
ing session concluded with one-hour 
meetings of three special interest 
groups each concerned with the “Chal- 
lenge of Instructional Media.” Each 
group meeting, incidentally, played to 
standing room only. The groups and 
their chairmen (all St. Louis) were: 
“The Science Teacher,” John Whitney, 
Harris Teachers College, “The Mathe- 
matics Teacher,” Robert Beckerle, 
Cleveland High School, and “The 
Modern Foreign Language Teacher,” 
Marie Brown, also Cleveland High. 
After a lunch break the DAVI 
program continued with James J. 
McPherson presiding. A message from 
President Bell, “The Role of DAVI 
in the Frontiers Ahead,” (see page 
252) was followed by a paper, “A 
Pomt of View Toward Instructional 
Resources,” presented by Robert W. 
Kilbourn, assistant professor, College 
of Education, Wayne State University. 
Last but not least on this one-day 
DAVI program was the world pre- 
miére of the motion picture, Language 
Teaching in Context, produced co- 
operatively by the Colleges of Edu- 
cation and Liberal Arts at Wayne 
State University. The film describes 
the audiovisual approach to teaching 
modern foreign languages. 
Nelle Lee Jenkinson and Elizabeth 
Golterman served as co-chairmen of 
the local planning committee. 


Involvement is high at DAVI summer meeting; | to r, Horace Hart- 
sell, Lee Campion (half hidden), Dorothy Myers, and Don Smith. 
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Classrooms devoted entirely to audio-visual education 
(by projection) are no longer necessary. Today, all 
classrooms can be converted to audio-visual rooms in- 
expensively by the installation of LEVOLOR Audio- 
Visual Venetian Blinds. These blinds give complete 
control of ambient light to suit the subject, projector 
and student activity. 


With a LEVOLOR installation, the instructor can at 
any time and for any subject quickly and easily adjust 
the classroom light. There’s no delay, no need for a 
special room assignment. 


Be sure to specify 


COPYRIGHT: LEVOLOR LORENTZEN, INC. 


The Scientifically Developed Audio-Visual Blind Sey 
=> 


Write for 

Levolor’s How 
invaluable 
survey report 
“How Dark "Ooms 
Should Audio- : ae 
Visual Rooms Be?” ” 


No charge or obligation. 

Write to Audio-Visual Dept., Levolor 
Lorentzen, Inc., 722 Monroe St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS... 


Comprehensive new book 


on overhead 


projection... 


“They See What You Mean” 


e Advantages of overhead projection « Principles of transparency design 


e Invaluable to teachers, executives, salesmen 


Here, in 88 fact-packed pages, is a complete treatise on over- 


head projection . . . its advantages 


and how to use it 


effectively. Prepared by Ozalid’s Audio Visual Department 
experts, it contains hundreds of tips on preparing transparen- 
cies by every known method, simply and inexpensively. Re- 
veals secrets of successful presentation techniques. Tells how 
to create visual ideas. Profusely illustrated. ‘‘Must reading”’ 
for anyone who is using, or intends to use, overhead projection. 
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Only $3.75 at your nearest 
Ozalid Audio Visual dealer 
(listed). If he cannot supply 
you, write to: Ozalid, Dept. 
C-10, Johnson City, N.Y. 


Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 


AKRON, OHIO 
AKRON CAMERA COMPANY, INC, 
1667 W. MARKET STREET (13) 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HALLENBECK RILEY 
562 BROADWA 


ATHENS, 
VERE SMITH’S AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
42 NO. COURT STREET 


ATLANTA, GA 
COLONIAL FILM & co. 
71 WALTON STREET, 


BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
WILBUR VISUAL SERVICE, INC. 
28 COLLIER STREET 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
AUDIO-VISUAL FILM INC. 
2114 EIGHTH AVENUE, NOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SMITH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC STORE 
219 ane, AVENUE (15) 


BUFFALO, N. 
PHILIP L. BURGE R 
212 SUMMIT AVENUE (14) 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
S. SPENCER et COMPANY 
118 CAPITOL STREE 


CHARLOTTE, N. 
CHRISTIAN FILM SERVICE 
1302 E. FOURTH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

THOMAS J. HARTY 

SUITE 1618, FIELD BLDG. 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. (3) 
MIDWEST VISUAL EQUIP. CO., INC. 
3518 W. DEVON AVENUE (45) 
WATLAND, INC. 

7724 S. CLAREMONT AVENUE (20) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

HARPSTER AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIP., INC. 
13902 EUCLID AVENUE (12) 

TONKIN VISUAL METHODS, INC. 

3910 CARNEGIE AVENUE (15) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ARLINGTON CAMERA CENTER 
2118 TREMONT CENTER (21) 


DALLAS, TEX. 
TEXAS EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
4006 LIVE OAK STREET (4) 


DAYTON, OHIO 
TWYMAN FILMS 
400 WEST FIRST STREET 


DENVER, COLO. 
DAVIS AUDIO-VISUAL COMPANY 
2023 EAST COLFAX (6) 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
MIDWEST VISUAL —- SERVICE 
2204 INGERSOLL STREE 


DETROIT, MICH 
ENGLEMAN VISUAL SERVICE 
4754-58 WOODWARD AVENU 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
OSCAR H. HIRT 
191-193 CENTRAL AVENUE 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
CENTRAL AUDIO- SUPPLY 
308 E. GRANT AVENU 


FORT FLA. 
GORDON 5S. COOK COMPANY 
BOX 2306 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
WAYNE CAMERA & VISUAL EQuiP. CO. 
1231 E. STATE STREET (3) 


FRESNO, CAL. 
TINGEY COMPANY 
847 DIVISADERO STREET 


HARRISBURG, PA 

J. P. LILLEY & SON 

938 N A 
(P.O. BOX 7 


HELENA, om 
CRESCENT MOVIE SERVICE 
1031 N. LOGAN STREE 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
TEXAS EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
4614 SO. MAIN STREET 


HURON, S. D. 
TAYLOR FILMS 
79 THIRD STREET, S. E. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
INDIANA VISUAL AIDS COMPANY 
726 NO. ILLINOIS STREET (4) 


JACKSON, MISS. 
JASPER EWING & SONS, INC. 
227 EAST PEARL STREET 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

LOCKE FILMS, INC 

124 W. SOUTH STREET 

NEWMAN VISUAL EDUCATION CO, 
783 W. MAIN STREET 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
FRANK L. ROUSER COMPANY, INC. 
315 W. CUMBERLAND AVENUE 


LANSING, MICH. 
VAN’S CAMERA SHOP, INC. 
1615 E. MICHIGAN AVENUE (12) 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
STEPHENSON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
935 STREET (1) 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

GENE SWEPSTON COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 33 

Los sow CAL. 

RALKE CO., 

849 N HIGHLAND 
VICTORLITE INDUSTRIES, 

4117 WEST JEFFERSON BLVD. 
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LOUISVILLE, 
cry FILMS, INC. 
614-616 SO. riETH STREET (2) 


LUBBOCK, TEX. 
SOUND-PHOTO SALES COMPANY 
2107-A BROADWAY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 
18 SOUTH THIRD STREET 


MIAMI, FLA. 

IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 

55 N. E. 13TH STREET (32) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 

840 N. (3) 


MINNEAPOLI 
MIDWEST VISUAL COMPANY 
10 WEST 25TH STREET (4) 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
GRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 
716 EIGHTH , SO. 


HAVEN, 
MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
Audio LANE 


NEW ome LA. 
JASPER EWING & SON 
725 POYDRAS (12) 


NORFO 
TIDEWATER AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 
29 SOUTHERN SHOPPING CENTER (5) 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
AUSTIN CAMERA COMPANY 
6021 W. NORTH AVENUE 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
TRIANGLE BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY CO. 
525 NORTH ROBINSON STREET 
PA. 

OSCAR H. HIR 

41 NORTH titH STREET (7) 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARL 
904-06 CHESTNUT STREET a 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
KELTON AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO. 
808 NORTH FIRST STREET 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
APPEL VISUAL SERVICE 
927 PENN AVENUE (22) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
MOORE’S MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
1201 S. W. MORRISON 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
UNITED CAMERA, INC. 
9 PLEASANT — (6) 


RICH MOND 
Ww. YODER com 
Nan. STREET (21), 


ROCHEST 
KRAEMER W TE, IN 
46 ST. PAUL STREET “ 


SACRAMENTO, CA 
McCURRY-SIDENER COMPANY 
2114 KAY STREET (P.O. BOX 838) 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
DESERET BOOK COMPAN 

44 E. SOUTH TEMPLE STREET 
(P.O. BOX 958) (10 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
KNIGHT'S LIBRARY 
527 UNIVERSITY AVENUE (3) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
PHOTO AND SOUND COMPANY 
116 NATOMA STREET (5) 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER, INC. 

1205-07 NO. 45TH STREET (3) 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 

BURKE'S MOTION PICTURE COMPANY 
434 LINCOLN WAY WEST (1) 


KANE, WASH. 
INLAND AUDIO-VISUAL COMPANY 
N. 2325 MONROE STREET (17) 
+f Louis, Mo. 

SCHILLER COMPANY, INC. 
Nar CLARK STREET (2) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

RUD CLARKE COMPANY 
JAMESVILLE & RANDALL ROADS 
DEWITT (14) 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


COUSING VISUAL EDUCATION SERV., INC. 


2107 ASHLAND AVENUE (2) 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 
KELTON EQUIPMENT CO. 
1103 EAST BROADWAY 


TULSA, OKLA. 
TRIANGLE BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY CO. 
314 SOUTH CINCINNATI 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
OZALID 
1107 19TH png N. W. (6) 


MMUNICATIONS, INC. 
PROSPECT AVENUE 


WICHITA, KAN 
ROBERTS AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLY 
1330 FAIRMOUNT (14) 


YONKERS, N 
IDEAL MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
371 ST. JOHNS AVENUE (4) 


CANADA 

HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY, LTD. 
1440 McGILL COLLEGE AVENUE 
MONTREAL 2, QUEBEC, CANADA 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 
ALA MOANA AT SOUTH STREET 
HONOLULU 1, HAWAII 
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AV Consultant Moves to Childhood Education; 


Other Staff Changes 


ALBERTA L. MEYER, formerly audio- 
visual consultant on Elizabeth Golter- 
man’s staff in St. Louis, was recently 
named executive secretary of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 
International, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. She succeeds Fran- 
ces Hamilton who has been appointed 
program specialist with the Division 
of International Education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

For many years an_ elementary 
teacher in the St. Louis public schools, 
Miss Meyer has been president of the 
St. Louis Association for Childhood 
Education, president of the Missouri 
Association for Childhood Education, 
member and chairman of the board 
of editors of Childhood Education, 
member of several ACEI committees, 
and ACEI interpreter. She was also 
chairman for the 1948 ACEI Study 
Council. Miss Meyer holds degrees 
from Harris Teachers College in 
St. Louis and Columbia University 
Teachers College. She has also done 
graduate work at the University of 
Maryland. 

Her appointment as executive secre- 
tary puts an informed and experienced 
audiovisual person on the headquar- 
ters staff of an organization which has 
as members some of the country’s 
leaders in the field of elementary and 
kindergarten education. 


James E. LeMay, co-author with 
Eric F. Burtis of the Ozalid manual 
They See What You Mean is the new 


Finstad 


manager of visual aids for the Ozalid 
organization. The appointment an- 
nounced in early summer was a pro- 
motion for LeMay who had been a 
regional director for Ozalid in the 
Midwest. A graduate from the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas at St. Paul with 
an M. S. from Indiana University, 
LeMay was formerly on the staff and 
faculty at the Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama. LeMay re- 
places Allan Finstad who has become 
education and professional products 


manager for Dage Television, a divi- 
sion of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc. This is somewhat of a departure 
for Finstad who has been traveling 
the audiovisual circuits since the war 
as a specialist in overhead projection, 
first for Charles Beseler, then Ozalid. 
Mr. Finstad is a former contributor 
to this magazine whose article, “A 
Quick Method for Transparencies,” 
(January 1957) was reprinted in 
the J/llustrator for circulation abroad 
among ICA personnel. AVI congratu- 
lates both Ozalid and Dage on their 
choice of top-level men for these 
strategic posts. 


WarNE L. Ciark, formerly direc- 
tor of instructional materials for 
Snohomish County (Washington) and 
in charge of the hospitality tours at 
the Seattle Convention, has accepted 
an appointment with the ICA as Com- 
munication Media Advisor stationed 
in Seoul, Korea. 


New production supervisor for the 
Hagerstown CCTV project is JAMES 
SPEAR who assumed duties July |. He 
was formerly coordinator for the Del- 
marva TV project reported in AVI 
last March (page 88). 


FRANKLIN H. O€tTiING, formerly 
assistant professor of education at 
Sacramento State College, was selected 
during the summer as director of in- 
structional aids for the LaMesa-Spring 
Valley Unified School District (Cali- 
fornia). He replaces Davip Pascoe 
who has become assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of instruction for the 
same district. 


Masor W. C. WasHcoe, who has 
been on the Staff of the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, visited 
the national office during the summer 
on his way to the Formosa area. Ma- 
jor Washcoe who is on a 13-month 
tour of duty said he was going over- 
seas with an overhead projector in 
his hold baggage and carrying a piece 
of white chalkboard. Chairman for 
the Armed Forces section, Major 
Washcoe expects to hitch hike back 
to the Cincinnati Convention. 


RoBeRT LEANDERSON was recently 
made executive administrative assist- 
ant to the superintendent of the De- 
troit city schools. Mr. LeAnderson 
had been supervisor of audiovisual 
education in the Detroit schools and 
for the past two years, executive sec- 
retary of the Citizen’s Committee for 
Public Schools in Detroit. 
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NAVA COUNTS BLESSINGS: Faces New Challenges 


by Homer Humbert 


NAVA MET IN CHICAGO this year 
in an aura of well-being, bolstered 
by the knowledge that the National 
Defense Education Act was a fail 
accompli; secure in the fact that the 
industry was sufficiently important to 
attract notice from the White House. 

President Eisenhower's telegram to 
the Association as it convened July 
25 for its 19th annual meeting read 
in part: “Your members play an im- 
portant part in the education and 
training of our citizens. It is good to 
learn that you are discussing new ways 
to employ audiovisual tools in the 
teaching of mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages.” 

Later in the four-day meeting Don 
White, in his executive-vice president's 
report, pointed up the progress of the 
audiovisual field in an equally vivid 
manner. “It was less than four years 


The keynoter forestalls complacency 


ago,” he reminded NAVA members, 
“that the President's Conference on 
Education listed audiovisual equip- 
ment and materials as ‘non-essential’ 
—in the same class as swimming 
pools. One year ago the Congress of 
the United States took a different view. 
It listed these items as ‘essential if 
instruction and learning are to be 
improved.” It has backed up this opin- 
ion by appropriating more than $109 
million for the acquisition of equip- 
ment, including audiovisual equipment 
and materials. .. .” 

(While Mr. White disclaimed for 
NAVA entire credit for the NDEA 
effort, NAVA’s part, and particularly 
the work of Don White in Washing- 
ton, is well known.) 
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NAVA’s sense of accomplishment 
was not however permitted to lapse 
into complacency. New challenges 
were thrown out by Keynoter Charles 
H. Percy of Bell and Howell, Elliott 
Kone of Yale University who talked 
on language laboratories, and William 
Sanborn, San Francisco public schools, 
whose topic was the “future of in- 
structional materials.” 

Mr. Percy's theme was the ideologi- 
cal struggle between the United States 
and the USSR, which he summed up 
in this quote from H. G. Wells: “Hu- 
man history becomes more and more 
a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” 

What will happen, Mr. Percy asked, 
when an American child spends six 
hours a day in school and his Russian 
counterpart spends eight; what will 
happen when the American takes 
home one hour of homework and the 
other takes three. What happens, he 
continued, if Russian students are re- 
quired to take physics and chemistry 
while many American children still at- 
tend schools where these courses are 
not offered? 

“This is the challenge we face in 
American education, and yet we know 
that education is the greatest weapon 
of a free people,” Mr. Percy said. He 
called on NAVA as “people meeting 
in voluntary association” to do some- 
thing about it. The Association later 
acknowledged this challenge by adopt- 
ing a resolution in which NAVA un- 
derwrote a policy of vigorously en- 
couraging the use of audiovisual aids 
in “all campaigns for the betterment of 
our schools.” 

Dr. Sanborn in his discussion of 
materials for the future predicted more 
functional equipment, increased use of 
school exhibits and filmstrips, the 
growth of individual school libraries 
and extensive use of ETV and lan- 
guage laboratories. 

“Because American people are de- 
manding it, teaching emphasis will re- 
turn to the three R’s,” he said. “Audio- 
visual instructors will work in better 
facilities. And I foresee an 11 to 12- 
month school year as a direct out- 
growth of our expanded U.S. educa- 
tional plant.” 

“The dealer’s role in this vast ex- 
pansion of audiovisual communication 
will be a key one,” Dr. Sanborn said. 


Elliott Kone described the dramatic 
changes taking place in teaching mod- 
ern foreign languages, changes which 
are bringing language teachers into the 
audiovisual field in unprecedented 
numbers. “They have suddenly made 
use of learning devices and methods 
rarely employed by teachers of most 
other courses,” he said. “They are pio- 
neers teaching via tape and amplifiers 
plus using projected pictures that fully 
utilize the sound that accompanies 
them.” 

Mr. Kone’s remarks were borne out 
by the trade show where more than a 
dozen displays of language laboratory 
equipment were examined by 2500 
persons attending the Chicago meet- 
ing. (This put attendance at 11 per- 
cent over any former year.) Notable 
also among the exhibits were new de- 
signs for rear-projection slides, film 
consoles for school classrooms, and a 
stereo-sound slide projector introduced 
for the first time. 


Selling in A New Key 


Perhaps even more notable than the 
physical attractions of the show was 
the new thinking — or new emphasis. 
No one will say that a sense of re- 
sponsibility has ever been alien among 
NAVA exhibitors, but this year, when 
the National Defense Education Act 
had for the first time put funds in the 
pockets of school administrators, the 
manufacturers were sounding a note 
of moderation. No longer did it seem 
of first importance to make the sale. 
Now the prime concern was to make 
the right sale—right for the schools. 
NDEA was being received as a libera- 
tor, as if to say—the money is here; 
now let’s put the accent on creative 
selling. 

William G. Kirtley, president of D. 
T. Davis Company of Louisville was 
Officially introduced as NAVA presi- 
dent for the coming year. Other offi- 
cers are: first vice president, Harvey 
W. Marks, Visual Aids Center, Den- 
ver; second vice president, Mahlon H. 
Martin, Jr., M. H. Martin Company 
Massillon, Ohio; secretary, Harold A 
Fischer, Photosound of Orlando, Flor 
ida; and treasurer, Robert P. Abram 
of Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc., Phi 
adelphia. Immediate Past President |! 
H. Jaffarian now serves as chairm: 
of the NAVA Board of Directors. 
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Planning at the Summit 


(Continued from page 231) 


Dr. Sarafian, Mrs. Noel and Mrs. Culver who in the 
general sessions traced the development of generaliza- 
tions and presented case studies. ) 

Time did not permit the groups to finish their job 
of translating all of the generalizations into workable 
understandings for each grade level. Among the work- 
shop’s conclusions was a recommendation that this 
job be completed under the aegis of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The workshop also recommended 
that producers and users throughout California be ap- 
prised (possibly through the audiovisual associations ) 
of the rationale containing the 37 criteria, and that 
counties and districts be given consultant service for 
selection of materials. 

Other notable recommendations were (1) that a 
study be made of the development, production, and 
utilization of audiovisual materials that relate to con- 
troversial issues in the social studies program; (2) that 
audiovisual materials be produced to explain the new 
social studies framework in inservice training programs; 
and (3) that, as a “next step,” the recommendations 
of the workshop be coordinated with the final report 
of the Central Committee on Social Studies, these to 
be used as a frame of reference for the pre-service and 
inservice education of teachers. 


“A prism derives its name from the shape of its base.” 


Junior High—High School 18 minutes 


Color —$150.00 each 
B & W—$ 75.00 each 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(DISTRIBUTION OFFICE) 
1821 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


St. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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The degree to which the purposes of the workshop 
were achieved during the two weeks was considered 
very high by both participants and staff. In addition to 
accomplishing their objectives, they made a number of 
discoveries that have significant implications for future 
action. Some of these are (1) that educators and pro- 
ducers can work productively together toward a com- 
mon goal; (2) that this type of cooperative activity 
can be applied to other subject areas; (3) that re- 
search is needed on how to teach concepts and gen- 
eralizations; (4) that there is a dearth of audiovisual 
materials for certain social studies areas; and (5) that 
there is a need for instruments to evaluate audiovisual 
materials both as to their contribution to generaliza- 
tions and their appropriateness in relation to growth 
and development characteristics. 

Perhaps an equally illuminating experience derived 
from the workshop was that it showed participants that 
many avenues remain to solving the problems of audio- 
visual instruction and the curriculum. 


For middie grades history and 
geography of the Caribbean. 


st Downs Pictures 
ans LIFE IN HAITI 

17 Minutes. $160.00. Color 
Film—Sale Only. 


1056 S$. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS 


A series of three films applying mathematics 
principles to space perception. 


I. VOLUMES OF CUBES, PRISMS, 
AND CYLINDERS 


II. VOLUMES OF PYRAMIDS, CONES, 
AND SPHERES 


III. SURFACE AREAS OF SOLIDS 


Art, animation, and model demonstrations 
help develop formulas for finding volumes and 
areas of solids. Live footage shows the use of 
these formulas in practical situations. 


Carefully produced under the supervision of 
Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of Northwestern 
University’s Department of Mathematics, these 
films meet the demands of the revitalized 
mathematics curriculum. 


Preview Prints Available 
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a bright full-color image with any subject matter...no preparation 
necessary... with the big, new change in visual communications. 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Write today for FREE folder “How To Win Attention and Influence Audiences” 
PROJECTION OPTICS CO., INC. 


271 ELEVENTH AVENUE @ EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Motion Pictures 
tad eee 


to @ Motivate Reading and Research 


e Stimulate Appreciations in the 
Humanities 


e Extend Accomplishment Range 
For Example: 


> LAND OF LIBERTY—Part 5 (1939-58)— 
2 reels bw 


> CHARLES DICKENS: CHARACTERS IN ACTION— 


2 reels bw 


> THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE (George Bernard Shaw) 


1 reel bw 


> THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA (George Bernard Shaw) 


1 reel color 


Teaching Guides Available Without Charge Upon Request 
Write: 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


25 West 43rd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Travelers Abroad 


Among travelers to Europe this sum- 
mer (besides the executive secretary of 
DAVI who plans to report on her trip 
in an early issue) were Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Dale, and Mrs. Esther Berg. 
The Dales visited Russia and Israel 
as well as points in Western Europe 
and planned to return before classes 
reopened at Ohio State the last week 
in September. Mrs. Berg who has been 
a prime mover in the American Coun- 
cil for Audio-Visual Education in 
Israel spent some time in that country 
after her visit to Russia. Lola Friars, 
audiovisual director for the Tacoma 
public schools (and chairman of the 
registration committee at the Seattle 
Convention) was also off to Europe 
during the summer months, according 
to a note from Edith Lind. 


Fall Meeting 


On November 20-21 the Audio- 
Visual Center at Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, will be host to 
the fall meeting of the Michigan Au- 
dio-Visual Association. 


Mrs. Cochran 


Many of Lee Cochran’s friends will 
already have learned of the death of 
his wife, Greta Cochran, last July. 
AVI takes this opportunity to commu- 
nicate the news to others and to ex- 
tend sympathy to Mr. Cochran, to his 
daughter, Barbara L. Cochran of San 
Francisco, and his son, James P. Coch- 
ran of Denver. 


NEA Films 


How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. 
Conant Reports . produced for NEA 
by Arthur D. Morse with a former 
CBS “See It Now” camera crew. Nar- 
rated by Ralph Bellamy, the film points 
up ways in which the U. S. high school 
can be improved according to the Con- 
ant recommendations. Most of the pic- 
ture was filmed in two schools—Oak- 
land (California) Technical High 
School and Labette County (Kansas) 
Community High School. Both typify 
Conant’s aims. 16mm, sound, b-w, 28 
min, $75. 

Right Angle, 1959 NEA-State Asso- 
ciations production, seeks to show how 
the school program today must be tai- 
lored to meet varying needs of indi- 
viduals (including those with below- 
average IQ’s). A young reporter think- 
ing to make a name for himself by do- 
ing a critical series, learns in the proc- 
ess that he has been pursuing wrong 
angles. 16mm, sound, 28% min, b-w, 
$75. Order both films from NEA Press 
and Radio Division, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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RCA “Life-Tested’’* 16mm 
Projectors are the only wy 
projectors with features 
engineered for one single 
purpose . . . operation so easy that 
the greenest amateur can roll a 
show with sight and sound as per- 
fect as you’d expect from a pro- 
fessional projectionist. 


“Life-Tested”* 16mm Senior Projector 
Easiest film threading of any 
16mm machine, designed for 1200- 
watt lamp to throw maximum 
ight on screen, lubrication built 
n, powerful two-case model for 
big-area duty. 


16mm Junior Projector 


New pressure guides hold film with 
feather touch, easiest film thread- 
ing ever designed, 1200-watt lamp 
throws most light on screen, com- 
pact one case model. 


Look, listen and operate one at 
your RCA Audio-Visual dealer’s 
or have him come and demon- 
strate. He’s listed in your Classified 


Tmk(s) ® 


Directory under ‘‘Motion Picture 
Equipment and Supplies.”’ 


Ask him too, about new RCA 
“Scholastic” record players and 
tape recorders designed especially 
for rugged school use. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED"™ Projectors. Individual compo- 
nents as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “LIFE-TESTED" 
at RCA means beiter, more reliable performance 
from RCA projectors. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS * CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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=— 

> 
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Califone’s complete line of Language 
Laboratory components has been 
developed after extensive research into 
the requirements of Schools and 
Universities at all grade levels. 
Recorders, playbacks, phonographs, 
consoles, booths, etc. — all 
manufactured by Califone — offer to 
the field of language education 
integrated equipment that is the most 
reliable, easiest to service and 
simplest to operate. 

Contact your Califone Language 
Laboratory Dealer. He will help you 
determine your exact requirements. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. 


Dept. AVI-2 


califOMme CORPORATION 
1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


NEW! from 


IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 
RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 


Title ill 


National Defense Education Act 


PRIMARY 


Group |, Grades 1-2 


FINDING OUT: 

V24-1 How PLANTS GROW........... 26 frames 
V24-2 How ANIMAL BABIES GROW... .26 frames 
How YOU 25 frames 
V24-4 About THINGS AROUND US... .24 frames 


V24-5 About LAND, AIR, and WATER. . 26 frames 
V24-6 About “SKY 22 frames 
Each in Full-Col 
V24-SA SAVE $2. 50 on all six, boxed. . 


Group II, Grades 2-3 
FINDING OUT: 
V24-7 About SEEDS, BULBS, and SLIPS.28 frames 


V24-8 How ANIMALS LIVE........... 24 frames 
V24-9 About YOUR BODY............ 31 frames 
V24-10 How THINGS CHANGE........ 25 frames 
V24-11 About the CLOUDS............ 27 frames 
V24-12 About DAY and NIGHT........ 26 — 


V24-SB SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed. * $24. 30 


Many more Title Ill recommended subjects on 
your Title IIl Correlation Chart 
Send today for an extra copy 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 809 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Board Takes Final Action on Seattle Issues 


Minutes of the summer meeting by Mickey Bloodworth 


T SUMMER MEETING of the DAVI Board 
of Directors was held in the Cleveland 
Room of the Statler Hotel from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Sunday, June 28, with President 
Walter Bell presiding. Others present 
were: Russell Bagley, Lee Campion (Bill 
Henry as proxy for Lee Campion in the 
afternoon), Horace Hartsell, Virginia 
Kelly, William King (proxy for Ernest 
Siegel), Otis McBride (proxy for Edgar 
Lane), Russell McDougal, Jack McKay, 
Jim McPherson, Dorothy Myers, Gilbert 
Rondestvedt, K. C. Rugg, Ernestine Run- 
ner (proxy for Robert Gerletti), Donald 
Scott, John Sewell, Charles Schuller, 
Pauline Smith (proxy for Norma Oliver), 
Ernest Tiemann (proxy for Paul Witt), 
and Charles Worland. Representatives of 
the national staff were Robert Snider, 
Harold Wigren, and Mickey Bloodworth. 

Lee Campion moved that the minutes of 
the Board meeting at Seattle, April 11-12, 
be approved as reported in the June issue 
of AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION. John Sewell 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

Bob Snider read the themes for each 
issue of next year’s AVI and asked that 
anyone having suggestions for contribu- 
tions contact the national office or ask 
those whom they consider good prospects 
to submit their materials direct. Pauline 
Smith moved that the year’s agenda be 
aecepted, Ernest Tiemann seconded, and 
the motion carried. 


TEPS Conference 


A report of the 1959 TEPS Conference 
(National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards) was 
given by Ernest Tiemann who, with W. R. 
Fulton, represented DAVI at the TEPS 
meetings. Mr. Tiemann reported little 
emphasis on communication this year. 
The TEPS Conference next year will con- 
cern itself with certification. Jim Mc- 
Pherson suggested that DAVI ask an in- 
stitution with an outstanding AV pro- 
gram to present a paper to the next TEPS 
meeting as one way to get more recog- 
nition for the AV field. Mr. Tiemann said 
he thought DAVI members should become 
involved in their state TEPS organiza- 
tions. Pauline Smith suggested that Tim 
Stinnett, executive secretary of the TEPS 
Commission, be asked to write a letter to 
the TEPS state presidents suggesting a 
need for more AV emphasis. Jim Mc- 
Pherson moved that all of the above sug- 
gestions be passed on to the Teacher Ed- 
ucation Committee. The motion was sec- 
onded by John Sewell and carried. 

Charles Schuller reported on the DAVI- 
AASL-ACRL Committee meeting on June 
4-5 in East Lansing. The meeting was 
attended by Eleanor Ahlers (AASL), 
Dick Chapin (ACRL), Chandos Reid 
(ASCD), Charles Schuller (DAVI), Rob- 
ert Snider (DAVI), Carolyn Whitenack 
(AASL), Larry Frymire (NAEB), and 
Walter Stone (U.S. Office of Education). 
After several hours of discussion con- 
cerning overall problems requiring atten- 
tion in the instructional materials field, 
priorities were established as embodied 
in the following motion unanimously 
passed. 

“The Joint Committee on Instructional 
Materials (present composition: AASL, 
ACRL, DAVI; invitations extended to 
ASCD, Library Education Division of 


ALA, and NAEB) recommends to the 
U.S. Office of Education that it contract 
with the Commission on Instructional Ma- 
terials of the ASCD to conduct institutes 
and related appropriate activities con- 
cerned with the development of a theory 
or theories of instructional materials and 
their administrative implications. It fur- 
ther recommends that the Joint Committee 
on Instructional Materials be related to 
the above projects to such extent as seems 
feasible and consistent with the Joint 
Committee’s function of encouraging and 
assisting appropriate projects as part of 
an overall study and development of 
the Instructional Materials field.” 

Charles Schuller concluded his report 
by pointing out that this Committee plans 
to meet this fall at the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington, D. C. Virginia 
Kelly moved the report be accepted. 
Ernestine Runner seconded and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Jack McKay and Jim McPherson hav- 
ing been appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to examine the DAVI financial 
summary reported that they found it in 
good order and recommenced its accept- 
ance. Pauline Smith so moved and Gil- 
bert Rondestvedt seconded. The report 
was accepted (See chart I) 

Harold Wigren reported on a contract 
with the Office of Education under Title 
VII, B, which the NEA had just begun 
to put into effect. The contract states 
that DAVI and ASCD will plan and con- 
duct one regional planning conference 
and two workshops as a pilot project for 
the dissemination of information on the 
new educational media. The area selected 
was Tennessee, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. Charles Schuller moved that this 
report be accepted and Lee Campion 
seconded. The motion carried. (See page 
226 for report of the regional conference 
which has since taken place.) 

Mickey Bloodworth reported that AVCR 
subscriptions had reached 2800 and asked 
that the Board call to her attention any 
material which would make a contribu- 
tion to DAVI’s research quarterly. John 
Sewell moved the report be accepted, 
Charles Worland seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 


Legislation Report 


Bob Snider reported on the amended 
Murray-Metcalf Bill which was at that 
time awaiting action in the House. 
Charles Schuller urged that letters be 
written to Congressmen. (See page 238 
for later news on Murray-Metcalf.) 

Bob Snider reported briefly on the 
May 19 meeting in Washington of the 
Committee to Investigate Copyright 
Problems Affecting Communication of 
Educational and Scientific Information. 
At this meeting DAVI was represented 
by I. C. Boerlin, chairman of the DAVI 
Legislation Committee. Following the 
meeting Snider was named to represent 
DAVI and NEA on a study group estab- 
lished in Washington to pursue this 
problem. 

Harold Wigren reported on the Magnu- 
son ETV bill which did not pass the 
Congress this year. He pointed out that 
members of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee have formed 
teams to tour the country’s ETV stations 
to determine needs for Federal legisla 
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CHART I: DAVI FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1958-59 


CREDIT BALANCE JUNE 1, 1958 
RECEIPTS, JUNE 1, 1958-May 31, 1959 


Membership (includes receipts from subscriptions to AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION, rental of college folios, sale of member- 


ship lists, etc.) 


$24,816.00 


Publication Sales (Yearbook, Building Bulletins, AV Com- 
munication Review, etc. excluding AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUC- 


TION) 
Advertising, AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Convention Receipts 
Contributions to Helen Rachford Fund 


DISBURSEMENTS, JUNE 1, 1958-May 31, 1959 
Salaries 


19,428.18 
13,367.21 
13,909.77 
3,272.40 


74,793.56 


$11,647.62 


General Operating (stationery and office supplies, telephone, 


postage, etc.) 


Printing (AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, AVCR, No. 1 Classrooms, 


promotional fliers, etc.) 


42,593.46 


(This also includes ad commission and transfers) 


National Convention 


DEBIT BALANCE, May 31, 1959 


19,691.12 
Travel (not including travel to DAVI Convention) 


1,562.71 


$88,010.04 


tion. He thanked the Board for their sup- 
port of the Magnuson bill. Otis McBride 
pointed out that DAVI needs to get a 
commitment from politicians before elec- 
tions instead of waiting until they are in 
a position to say no. Jim McPherson 
moved that all legislation reports be ac- 
cepted. Horace Hartsell seconded, and 
the motion carried. 

Changes made in the new business 
membership plan by the Executive Com- 
mittee were presented to the Board. The 
plan, as approved by the Board, follows: 

A. For firms with more than five on 
the payroll—membership fee of $50. (This 
means persons on the payroll with pro- 
fessional, administrative, or sales assign- 
ments such as members of the sales staff, 
research staff, etc.) 

B. For firms with five or less on the 
payroll (professional, administrative, or 
sales staff)—membership fee of $25. 

Membership runs for one year from the 
date of receipt of payment. Regional and 
state field representatives of AV com- 
panies and local dealers are invited to be- 
come members of DAVI at the regular 
$5 and $8 rates. It is hoped that parent 
organizations will either buy individual 
memberships for their representatives or 
otherwise encourage them to become 
DAVI members. 

A business membership entitles a busi- 
ness organization to: (1) Active partici- 
pation in the program of the national 
professional organization of audiovisual 
educators; (2) Recognition as one of the 
business organizations giving active sup- 
port to the national program of DAVI 
with the privilege of using a_ special 
insignia on exhibit booths, publications, 
and the like, and an insignia reserved 
for business members of DAVI; (3) 
Knowledge of current trends and events 
in the AV field indispensable to business 
organizations; (4) Designate one em- 
ployee as a voting member of DAVI. In 
no case, however, shall an individual be 
entitled to more than one vote. (5) All 
of the other benefits of DAVI member- 
ship such as AVI, AVCR, service packets, 
special publications, research informa- 
tion, ete. (See page 222 for story on busi- 
ness memberships. ) 

Mickey Bloodworth asked the Board to 
rescind action taken in Seattle which 
would require all DAVI exhibitors to be 
business members, pointing out that this 
tipulation would place too much of a 
burden on many small exhibitors. The 
urpose of the exhibits, she said, is to 
et as many materials and as much equip- 
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ment as possible before DAVI members. 
Dorothy Myers moved that the action 
be rescinded. Pauline Smith seconded 
and the motion carried with Bill King’s 
suggestion that business members be giv- 
en preference as to booth space. 


The Sutherland Proposal 


A report of the Executive Committee’s 
action on the Sutherland Proposal was 
given by Charles Schuller. The Board ac- 
cepted the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee and moved as follows: 

1. That DAVI accept the proposal sub- 
mitted to it by Sutherland Educational 
Films, Inc., and that a series of motion 
pictures be produced in the area of audio- 


MOTIVATION 


BY IDENTIFICATION 


WONDER WORLD FILMS 
Elementary Science 


e WONDER OF WATER 

e WONDER OF OUR BODY 

e WONDER OF GRASSHOPPERS 
e WONDER OF REPRODUCTION 


MIS material qualifies for purchase 
under provisions of the National 


Defense Education Act of 1958. 


Write for brochure to: 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Box 25575 ® Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


The KEYSTONE /Standard Overhead Projector 


is available / for purchase under the 


In the Mathematics Category 


tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with Stereograms. 
In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French and Span- 


ish with Tachistoscopic Units. 


Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Standard 
(3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern Slides or, with ap- 
propriate accessories Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 
2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 

It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
tary Science. 


in teaching Number Combinations 
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come out of | 
the shadows, ..INTO THE LIGHT 


Beseler’s VU-GRAPH Overhead 
Projector is unique. it takes 
out of the shadows, into the 
light bright world of accurate 
communications. Here is the 
new, better way to teach Science 
and ‘Shop Subjects. 

* You face your class ALL the 
time Your is seen by 
ALL — AS YOU WR iT © You 
write thoughts and facts on 


H, not on a dusty 
bleckboaré Your writing 
flashes OVER ¢ head onto a 

screen, appearing up to 10 times 
the original size * The subject 
matter shows up sharp and con- 
not sh as on a biack- 
Project overlays, plas- 

tic models, color transparencies. 


Write for 2 Free Semonstration and ask for the new 
brochure “Get Your Point Across — Fast!” 


NOW IN THOUSAN 
OF 


SEsT... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


RATEOM 


Sf Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


I7’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 


2 vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
Ee low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: “Pupils love working with them” 
“best of its type” ... “‘more convenient”’. . . 
qui “flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%. 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. AV910 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! 


DURABLE! 
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visual communication for DAVI_ with 
funds to be solicited by Sutherland Films 
with DAVI approval. 

2. Solicitation of funds for production 
and distribution of films to be carried 
out according to a statement of proce- 
dures which will be approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of DAVI. 

3. This action to be generally an- 
nounced to other producers who will be 
invited to submit similar proposals for 
productions which contribute to the de- 
velopment of the audiovisual field. 

Charles Schuller moved that a commit- 
tee be appointed to make a broad list of 
needed films which could be sent to pro- 
ducers in the form of an open letter. Jim 
McPherson seconded and the motion car- 
ried. 

Walter Bell reported on the desirability 
of DAVI requesting the Office of Educa- 
tion to conduct a comprehensiye audio- 
visual survey as part of its biennual re- 
port. Pauline Smith moved in favor of 
the request and Bill King seconded. The 
motion carried. 

Mickey Bloodworth reported on the 
Cincinnati Convention which will take 
place February 29 to March 4. National 
Committee chairmen are Lee Campion 
and Clyde Miller. State chairmen are 
Ralph Hall and Joe Lamping. Mrs. Blood- 
worth also reported that ASCD and 
DAVI are considering a joint convention 
in 1962. Charles Schuller moved that 
the Board approve such a joint conven- 
tion. Otis McBride seconded and the 
motion carried. 

Bob Snider reported on the DAVI ef- 
fort to get AVI and AVCR listed in 
Wilson’s Educational Index. He told the 
Board that the NEA publications division 
has made a survey to determine what 
NEA publications are listed and that 
Frank Hubbard, NEA’s assistant execu- 
tive secretary for information services, 
will call to the attention of the Wilson 
Company any inadequacies in their list- 
ing. Horace Hartsell moved that the re- 
port be accepted, Otis McBride seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Charles Schuller reported on the June 
26 DAVI-ETRC dinner in St. Louis which 
was attended by members of the DAVI 
Executive Committee, a number of ETV 
station managers, and _ representatives 
from NAEB. In reporting the meeting 
Dr. Schuller pointed out that a good deal 
of mutual understanding resulted and 
that plans were made for a second, in- 
formal meeting in Washington this fall, 
at which time two or three members of 
each group will convene. Gil Rondestvedt 
moved that the report be accepted, K..C. 
Rugg seconded, and the motion carried. 

Jim McPherson reported on the Execu- 
tive Committee’s proposal that a hand- 
book containing the Constitution and by- 
laws and suggestions for organizational 
and conference planning be prepared for 
state associations and affiliated groups. 
Dorothy Myers moved that the Board ac- 
cept the handbook idea and Gil Rondest- 
vedt seconded. The motion carried. 


Dues Study Proposed 


Horace Hartsell suggested that a study 
be made of the possibilities of raising 
membership dues. Walter Bell brought up 
the possibility of a $10 professional mem- 
bership. Mr. Hartsell moved that the 
matter be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Otis McBride seconded. Charles 
Schuller proposed an amendment to the 
effect that a committee be appointed to 
prepare a proposal for the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Hartsell, with the per- 
mission of the second, restated the mo- 
tion to read that a committee represent- 
ing the various regions in the country be 
formed to sponsor regional meetings in 
which national membership would be 
the main consideration. Besides the well 
thought-out proposal that the sponsoring 
committee would then have, many other 
benefits would likely be derived from 
these meetings. 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 


—FfilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


2x2 ALUMINUM FRAME and MASK 


New double-fold 
aluminum mask 
and one-pc. 2x2 
frame designed 
for ease of as- 
sembly and ut- 
most protection. 

No. 35D - Box of 20 frames, 

20 masks, & 40 glass . .$2.00 

No. 135D — Box of 100 frames, 

100 masks, & 200 glass. . $8.00 
Other Sizes Available - 2% x 2% - 

2 x 2 Super Slide - Airequipt Masks & Glass - 
Stereo (2) - 3% x 4 Frames, Masks, & Glass. 


EMDEPRODUCTS: 


Walter Bell reported that, for the 
first time, NEA departments have a 
voting voice in NEA’s delegate assem- 
bly and asked for instructions from 
the Board. Bob Snider announced sev- 
eral positions now open in the AV field 
that have recently come to the atten- 
tion of the national office.. 

Otis McBride extended an invitation 
on behalf of the Florida AV association 
to make the 1961 Convention at Miami 
the biggest that DAVI will ever have 
had, and reported that the Florida asso- 
ciation is already at work. 

Walter Bell said the National Conven- 
tion Committee for 1961 would be ap- 
pointed by President-Elect Jim Finn in 
the near future. Mr. Bell told the Board 
that DAVI now has more than 4000 
members and that the organization is 
heavily subsidized by the NEA. He 
stressed the need for a more powerful 
organization with new members from 
schools, colleges, and universities through- 
out the nation. Mr. Bell thought 200,- 
000 members not too high a goal if the 
DAVI program becomes sufficiently well 
known. 

Bob Snider reported on the Executive 
Committee’s discussion of the possibility 
of the NEA accepting motion picture 
rights to commercial television programs 
that would be suitable for school use 
after initial network broadcast. He told 
the Board that Sylvia Ciernick, presi- 
dent of NEA’s National School Public 
Relations Association, and Roy Wilson, 
its secretary-treasurer, met with the 
DAVI Executive Committee to explore. 
ways in which DAVI and NSPRA might 
work together to establish some _ kind 
of an agency to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of suitable television material for 
school use. James McPherson moved and 
Otis McBride seconded a motion that 
President Bell appoint a committee of 
two to work jointly with NSPRA to ex- 
plore this matter further and to make 
recommendations to the Board. The mo- 
tion was carried. 

Ernie Tiemann moved for adjourn- 
ment. Charles Schuller seconded, and 
the meeting adjourned. 
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Children learn .. 
BETTER and FASTER 


wih GRAFLEX: 


audio-visual equipment 


For brighter projection and brighter puplis 


Master to wilh GRAFLEX-SVE SCHOOL MASTER 


cessory semi-automatic Slide 


Changer and rewind take-up. Filmstrip and 2x 2 Slide Projector 


® Most brilliant projection ever @ Optical system removes as a unit @ 500 watt and 750 watt models 
achieved in a classroom projector for cleaning © Available, also, in remote control 


be quickly @ Handy built-in carrying handle models 
converted for 2” x 2” slides : : 
B Simple threading and framing allows filmstrip to be rewound into Priced from $84.50 
® Power cooled storage container automatically. 


NEW 


exclusive push-button film advance 
®@ Simplest, most economical projector on the market @ Easy film threading 
@ Push the button to advance film—any pupil can operate it @ New 150 watt 
lamp with built-in reflector for brilliant projection and permanent optical 
alignment @ 3” f/3.5 lens focuses from 19 inches @ Exclusive lamp ejector 
button @ Lightweight—easy to carry @ Complete operating instructions on 
rear plate of projector Only $39.95 


GRAFLEX* AMPRO SUPER STYLIST 


16mm Sound Projectors 


@ Project sound or silent films @ All film bearing surfaces ‘‘flame- 
@ Easy to thread plated 
© Triple-claw movement feeds even ® 750 or 1000 watt lamp 

badly damaged film without loss of © Super fidelity, full-bodied sound 


loops @ Single unit projectors include speaker 
@ Quiet operation in carrying case 
@ Easy to clean Priced, including speaker, from $469.60 


SVE “E-Z” VIEWER 


for convenient previewing of 
single-frame filmstrips 


®@ Self-contained 

@ 3-times enlargement 

® Folding stand permits 
45° viewing angle 

®@ Positive sprocket advance 

@ Easy to thread 

@ Size: only 4%” wide, 2%” high, 
5%” long. Weight, 24 ounces. 


Only $14.95 
*Trade Mark. Prices are subject to change without notice. 
ne aN For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. AV-109, Grafiex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
GRAFLEX PRECISION A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 
COMPANY 
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President's Message 


WALTER S. BELL 


Program for DAVI 


N ORDER TO ASSESS FULLY the role of 

DAVI in the national educational 
picture several factors must be consid- 
ered. One is the role of education itself 
in our current national history. No one 
will deny that in order to guarantee 
survival and to win the race for the 
minds of men, we must greatly increase 
and improve educational productivity 
in this country. Another factor, about 
which there can be little argument, is 
urgency. The rapidity with which world 
events move leaves no time for the tra- 
ditional snail’s pace of educational evo- 
lution. The invention of movable type, 
for instance, was the greatest educa- 
tional development of all time. Yet it 
took centuries for printing to reach 
full utility as an educational medium. 

If you believe, as I firmly do, that 
modern instructional devices are the 
best hope for increasing productivity 
in our classrooms, you will begin to 
see the enormity of DAVI’s responsi- 
bility. We cannot afford to wait €ven as 
much as a decade for audiovisual edu- 
cation to achieve full usefulness. 

I believe it to be the obligation of 
DAVI as an organization to see that 
the potential of AV techniques are 
realized as rapidly as possible to im- 
prove the quality and efficiency of our 
educational system. In order to accom- 
plish this I believe we must do these 
things: (1) Thoroughly cover the na- 
tion geographically; (2) Get our mes- 
sage to all levels of education; (3) 
Permeate all administrative levels; (4) 
Relate our techniques to all subject 
matter areas; and (5) Exploit fully all 
phases of our own field. 

Most of these points are closely tied 
to our program of increased member- 
ship. To provide for covering the coun- 
try geographically, our constitution and 
bylaws authorize affiliate organizations. 
We now have 38 affiliates, most of 
which are state organizations, but 19 
more states must be affiliated before 
we reach the saturation point. Desira- 
ble as this goal is, I believe it is also 
necessary to have local AV groups in 
each state, meeting frequently and con- 
centrating on programs in their imme- 
diate communities. 
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From the many reports I have had, 
the caliber of the National Convention 
in recent years has been an important 
force in building DAVI strength. How- 
ever, there are still many schools and 
school systems in which audiovisual 
coordinators, teachers, and even direc- 
tors can not get travel funds every 
year. Therefore, I think DAVI needs a 
regional setup to extend the National 
Convention program. Four to six re- 
gional conferences each fall would not 
only provide a national contact for 
these persons but would also provide 
training opportunities for national lead- 
ership. If we couple the state and an- 
nual meetings which we already have 
with regional conferences, local pro- 
grams, and 100 percent affiliation, we 
should achieve pretty thorough na- 
tional coverage. 

Our publications program, official 
journal, and Convention programs are 
all structured in part to get our mes- 
sage to all levels of education from 
kindergarten through the university. 
However, our field is so vast that we 
are reaching only a small percent of its 
members. Again, regional conferences, 
increased activity by state organiza- 
tions, and efforts at the local level are 
essential to cover all professional levels. 
A concerted effort by all of us to get 
audiovisual articles into other educa- 
tional journals will do a lot, I believe, 
toward implementing this part of 
DAVI's role. 


AV Needs Administrative Support 


The support of administrators at all 
educational levels is possibly audio- 
visual education’s greatest need. We 
must sell them on the values of AV 
techniques in the same manner that the 
free textbook, vocational education, 
homemaking, and business education 
were sold. It is true that we reach some 
of the top administrators through 
AVCR and that our Convention at- 
tracts others. But the number is far too 
low. I believe we could accomplish 
much through organizing joint com- 
mittees with administrators’ associa- 


tions. This might be a channel through 
which we could provide their meetings 
with audiovisual services and through 
which we could schedule programs 
specially for them at our meetings. 
Multiplied at state level, joint commit- 
tees would further increase these valu- 
able contacts. 

So far DAVI’s efforts to service sub- 
ject matter areas have also been lim- 
ited to publications and small portions 
of our Convention programs. We have 
hardly made a dent in the possibili- 
ties. Perhaps our best opportunity here 
is also through joint committees with 
subject matter organizations. 

Research in, and development of, 
various aspects of the audiovisual field, 
as most of you are aware, has been 
carried on by project committees 
which have done an outstanding job. 
The dilemma here is that while it is 
desirable from an administrative stand- 
point to keep these committees down 
to a number that can be efficiently co- 
ordinated by the national staff, still 
there is much work left to be done. 
Fortunately the problem is somewhat 
mitigated by increased audiovisual re- 
search by colleges, universities, and 
public school systems and by the pro- 
visions of Title VII of NDEA. 

The individual member is still the 
most important agent for implement- 
ing DAVI’s role in education. We now 
have more than 4000 members, which 
is a 400-percent increase over our 
membership of less than 1,000, ten 
years ago. If DAVI had a single mem- 
ber from each school, college and uni- 
versity in the nation, plus one member 
from the administrative staffs of each 
schools system, our rolls would reach 
200,000. We are probably the fastest 
growing department in the NEA, but 
at the present rate, it will take about 
30 years to reach a 200,000 member- 
ship. 

This rate can be greatly accelerated 
by each DAVI member becoming a 
dedicated evangelist for audiovisual ed- 
ucation. If we will simply think of the 
importance of our movement to the 
future of our nation, and possibly to 
the world, we can do no less. 
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JL 16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 


New, more powerful amplifier pro- 
vides sound quality you expect only 
from fine high fidelity equipment. 


New door-mounted speaker means 
you can operate projector with door 
closed or detached as shown. 


— 
— 
— 
— 
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Offers the Basic Improvements You've Wanted for Years 


If you have been waiting for basic improvements in 16mm 
sound projector performance the new KALART/VICTOR 
will be a delight to your eyes—and ears. Here are just a 
few of the reasons why: 


1. Distracting mechanical noises are ae 
eliminated. With projector mechanism completely rede- 
signed, KALART/VICTOR is now the quietest running of 
all leading 16mm sound projectors. 


2. Amplifier power is increased for better sound 
reproduction. A new 15-watt amplifier has been audio- 
engineered for KALART/VICTOR Model 70-15 projectors. 
It provides undistorted sound reproduction over a fre- 
quency range comparable to that of the finest high fidelity 
equipment. 


3. Speaker placement is more flexible than ever 
before. In-the-door speaker mounting now means that the 
speaker operates on the projector itself, next to the pro- 
jector, or up to 50 feet away. 


4. Lubrication is required only once a year. Improved 
mechanical efficiency and elimination of high-speed com- 
ponents make oiling necessary only at annual servicing. 


5. Light output is vastly improved. A more efficient 
shutter alone provides a 12% increase over previous 
Victor models. Remunation of new shuttle framing fur- 
ther boosts light output. The KALART/VICTOR encour- 
ages still picture projection, too. Stills are 5 times brighter 
with no cost increase for optional “‘extras.”’ 


See and hear the new KALART/VICTOR 
at your authorized Victor Dealer today 


FREE BOOKLET 


Answers all of your questions about the 
newest in 16mm sound projectors. For your 
copy, write directly to Victor in Plainville, 
Conn., or ask your dealer. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION Est. 1910 


DIVISION OF KALART 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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At the new Cardinal Mooney High School, Youngstown, Ohio, selected by A.A.S.A. 
for its exhibit of outstanding school designs, Sister Marijane, O. P., says: 


“Modern facilities and up-to-date equipment give these 
boys a better picture of the tomorrow they'll live in.” 


“In our Air-Science course, for instance, we ride with entail similar concern for adequate teaching facilities 
jet planes, track rockets into space, follow missiles to a and reliable equipment. The Kodak Pageant 16mm 
target, explore the surface of the moon, look into the Sound Projector more than satisfies school standards 
heart of a wind tunnel. This course is filled with similar for projectors. You'll see its above-normal picture bril- 
interesting and important modern-age experiences. Yet, liance in only half-darkened rooms. 

without the contemporary facilities this new school You never need to oil it, never need to keep oiling 
offers, such a course would be impractical. Without records. Students and teachers can operate it easily 
up-to-date audio-visual equipment like this Kodak after one try. 

Pageant movie projector, such a course would be next Your Kodak AV dealer will demonstrate anywhere and 
to impossible.” any time you say. Or write for Bulletin V3-22; no obliga- 

Concern for the future of today’s youngsters must tion, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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